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. NEw: TRANSLATION OF SCRIPTURE 


A Commission has been appointed by the Irish Hierarchy 
to undertake the work of making a standard Irish translation of 
of the Bible. The members of the Commission are—Right Rev. 
Monsignor Kissane, D.D., L.S.S., President of Maynooth ; 
Very Rev. John A. O’ Flynn, L.S.S., Professor of Sacred 
Scripture, Maynooth; and An t Ath. Donnchadh O Floinn, 
M.A., Professor of Irish, Maynooth. 


‘“ The Furrow” is privileged to publish extracts from the 
work of this important Commission. The first, the Passion of 
St. Matthew, will appear in our April issue. 


Very Rev. John F. Stokes, Adm. Dundalk, will contribute 
an article to our April number on “ Building with Vision.” — 


FAREWELL TO SHANNON 


by 
ARcnmBISHOP P. J. B. MCKEEFREY 


I WELCOME the opportunity courteously offered by the. Editor 
to contribute a short article for this review which I hope shall 
be a permanent contribution to the cultural life of Ireland. 
I could have wished for more leisure as one’s mind is not at ease 
after a rushed trip of some six weeks, and now at the moment 
of arriving given just one hour to spare before leaving for Shannon 
and the journey home. The Editor has asked me to say -some- 
thing about my impressions of Ireland. There are many things 
which I would like to say as a result of this my third visit to 
Ireland. Perhaps I should first tell why Icame. My reason was 
to try to secure the interest and sympathy of some of the bishops 
of Ireland in my need for priests. My hope was that I should be 
able as a result of the visit to secure the services of priests on a 
voluntary basis for a period of five or ten years. I came with 
doubts in my mind, often misgivings, for the nearer I drew to 
Treland the more I heard of the great demands being made by 
England, Scotland and the United States for priests. However, 
‘I determined to do what I could and while I have not succeeded 
in securing priests to go out to New Zealand immediately, I am 
optimistic enough that I shall be securing some after the. Ordina- 
tions in 1950. 


But I am glad that I came to Ireland; ve it is only iia one 
returns to a land so rich and fair, that one realizes the full extent 
of the paganism that surrounds one in other lands. And Ireland 
is a land of faith and not a simple, informal faith, but a faith that 
permeates every phase of personal, social and national life. 
It is a faith that is seen every moment of the day, be it in the 
Church, on a street-car or in the attractive setting of a humble 
kitchen where farmer, family and labourers gather before the 
turf fire and talk long into the night. Irish faith is a faith that 

‘is humbling, that is to one like myself who comes.from the outside. 
-But to illustrate what I mean. I was walking down. O’Connell 
‘Street and nearly every second step I would be lifting my hat to 
acknowledge the salutes of old-men and young men, or of the 
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newspaper boys that careered past, the salute being a grasp of a 
lock of their hair. I was lifting my hat so often that finally I 
thought to myself that it would be better to save trouble by 
carrying my hat in my hand. This I did but the salutes did not 
diminish and I found myself bowing my head with a rhythm that 
in other circumstances would have indicated extreme sleepiness 
or perhaps, to the uncharitable, something else. Suddenly the 
thought went through my mind that I was just a fool. Here 
I was carrying my hat in my hand to avoid the inconvenience of 
acknowledging the salutes of those people to whom I was a 
stranger, who did not know where I came from, perhaps were not — 
even interested in me. There I was wrong, for even though they 
did not know me, there was one thing they did know and were 
quick to recognize and with respect namely, my priesthood. It 
was not that I was Father A, CanonB, or Bishop C—no, they 
knew me to be a priest. For them that was enough and they 
saluted not an Archbishop but just another ordained for God’s 
work. Then too, I thought of my petty idea of saving myself 
trouble by carrying my hat in my hand. I had thought it 
inconvenient but those who were saluting me found no incon- 
venience in saluting countless other priests who also were passing 
along the street. If they were eager and happy to pay their 
respects to the priesthood, then I should have at least as happy 
and prompt a courtesy to acknowledge their open faith. From 
that moment I made up my mind to keep my hat on my head and 
be no less courteous, even if it meant lifting my hat almost every 
other second. I have walked through the streets of almost all 
world capitals and I have walked countless times through the 
streets of my own towns. There are Catholics in all these other 
places but where, outside of Ireland does one find that open, 
friendly, so courteously sincere acknowledgement of the dignity 
of Christ’s priesthood ? As I said before, Ireland’s fai.h can be a 
humbling faith and thank God for that. 

This visit to Ireland has been a happy one—all my visits 
to Ireland have been happy ones but on other occasions I was 
here on holidays—this time it has been business, and in what 
a happy way this business business been conducted! From 
the moment of landing in Shannon until this, almost the moment 
of departure, my days have been long and busy. I have covered 
nearly all of the dioceses, met nearly all of the bishops and I have 
_ visited the: main ecclesiastical colleges and also some of the” 
diocesan schools. Each day has been a day of sixteen or seven- 
teen hours, travelling by road, stopping to accept gracious 
hospitality and, to me at least, seemingly endless hours of talking~ 
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unfortunately, it has been myself who was doing the talking and 
my heart is now in sympathy with those silent listeners whose 
ears will in an hour or so be freed from further verbal vibrations 
caused by a New Zealand voice. It has been tiring but it has 
been pleasant. On all sides I have been received with open arms. 
My headquarters have been at St. Columban’s, Navan and where 
in the world could one find such a place where hospitality, 
congenial company and the thousand and one silent feelings of 
anticipatory things are carried out and leave the recipient free 
of any sense of obligation. If the well known phrase Quam 
bonum etc. has its fulfilment anywhere in this world, then, I think 
it is in the houses of the Columban Missionaries be it in Ireland, 
Australia, my own country or in the scattered Mission Presby- 
teries. It was as well that I had a couple of days at Navan to 
relax and to revel in the company of priestly brothers. These 
two days helped to adjust my mind—helped to recall me to the 
deepest spiritual values of life, helped to create in me an insatiable 
longing for what Navan was giving me in its own house and which 
was indicative of what I was to receive in the days ahead. 
Leaving Ireland then I carry away memories that will be 
forever blessed, memories of evenings spent in bishops’ houses, 
where each of my hosts showed the liveliest interest in my mission 
and sought by encouraging words to help me solve my problems. 
There are the memories too of the time spent about the table 
where conversation was bright, learned and illuminating, and 
thank God, these conversations were never weighty, for Irish 
humour can never be suppressed and it would be a dull table at 
which it remained unvoiced. There are memories of hours spent 
with college professors, walking in the gardens, talking in their 
rooms and seated at their tables. There are the memories of 
hundreds of youths’ faces, bright, open faces lifted intently and 
listening keenly to every word spoken to them. Those were 
faces reflecting faith, reflecting the ideal of the priestly vocation. 
Those were faces that showed eagerness in study, anxiety for the 
day when they too should receive ordination and take their 
places in that ever marching army that first set out on Patrick’s 
Day and ever sincé that marched to the four corners of the world 
—all these marching joyfully, because grateful to God for the 
gift of faith, they are eager to have others share their gift. And 
while there are these memories of the students, there is also 
vm other memory—their swift reaction to the promise of a free 
ay. 
It is now the hour to say good-bye. Thinking over what . 
I have been writing I feel that it is all very unsatisfactory. 
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There is too much crowding through my mind—there are too 
many impressions, too many memories. As the plane bears me 
Scuthward, the memories and impressions will begin to coalesce— 
to draw together as perhaps an artist does with his brush, the 
colours which different in hue and varying in depth will become 
the picture which it has been his joy to create and which for 
others is a joy to admire. I go from Ireland rich in memories, 
renewed in spirit for having been privileged to live for a short 
time in an atmosphere impregnated by the faith. I go back to 
my own land aware more keenly of what we lack, and resolved to 
dedicate myself anew to the task of making God known and loved 
more and more in my own land. I go back happy that I have 
been in Ireland and happy at the prospect that other priests are 
to come from this land to help in bringing to final fruition the 
work done by Irish men and women in New Zealand which will 
be still carried on by Ireland’s priestly sons and daughters who 
have left all to bring Christ and His Blessed Mother to those who 
know Them not. 

If there is anything to be said in conclusion, it is this—my 
thanks to the Editor of The Furrow who has given me an oppor- 
tunity to say, even if inadequately a little about my visit, the 
happiness it has given, and my gratitude to all who have made it 
such a success. I hope and pray that this work now being 
undertaken by a group of priests will be, as I said in the beginning, 
another forward move in Ireland’s cultural life. Ireland has 
.preserved unbroken the full stream of Catholic thought. This 
stream of Catholic thought has been lost in most of the outside 
English-speaking world. Just as Ireland’s sons and daughters 
are giving the faith to new lands, so too may this review help to 
‘circulate further afield Catholic thought, enriched by Irish faith. 
-Ireland has. its background, its traditions, its heritage, and may 
‘this review give to newer lands some of these traditions, some of 
that heritage, and so enable them to build a background for that 
faith which is Ireland’s glory and for us outside, our envy. 


BIRTHRIGHT 


by 
DERMOT O’DONOGHUE. 


Pa TADE SHANAHAN drained his teacup, pushed cup, saucer and 
plate away from him, and drew from his coat pocket a pipe with 
a yellow, wooden stem and a chipped, black bowl. He put the 
pipe on the table and beside it he placed very carefully a small 
piece of tobacco. The hidden meaning of this last part of the 
ritual did not escape Nano, his wife, who sat by the fire, but she 
said nothing. The sugawn chair creaked loudly as Pa leaned 
back to get his penknife from his trouser’s pocket. Nano 
watched him in silence as he cut up the tobacco, rubbed it in 
his hands, and filled his pipe tidily. 

‘So that’s all you’ve left,’”’ she said, silence having done all 
it could. 

“ That’s all I’ve left.” 

“Since the day before yesterday. That’s four half-quarters 
in the week. The Bank of England wouldn’t stand it.” 

“‘*Twill be there after us,”’ said Pa cheerfully. : 

He struck a match, pressed down the tobacco lovingly, and 
puffed with great satisfaction. 

. “T think TP’ll ramble down to Casey’ s for a bit of tobacco,” 
he said, taking the plunge. 

“Tis a fright to be a slave to that oul’ pipe,’ ’ said his wife, 
summing up. 

Pa did not mind her complaints. They were “part of a 
ritual which kept them both in mind of their thirty years together 
and the hard times which had passed over them. She handed 
him his grey scarf ; he found his ashplant on the settle, and he 
went out closing the halfdoor firmly behind him. 

Nano watched her husband as he walked down the footpath 
to the gate, and she said to herself that he was getting to an old 
man with that slow step and the stoop of the shoulders. They 
were both going down the hill. Joe was shoving on to thirty 
and it was time he thought of settling down. It was time too 
they thought of giving him the place. It. was hard to see a 
stranger in her kitchen. A person got fond of the few bits of 
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furniture even, bad and all as they were. It made her feel as if 
she was shrinking away into a dark corner. 


More than thirty years ago she had come to the place when 
there were black rafters overhead and the rough, stone floor 
under her feet. All the same it was a warm, snug, little house 
and she was able to keep it clean. But they had met with hard 
times. There was the morning they awoke to find the bailiffs in 
the yard, and Pa had to go around among the neighbours to try 
to borrow the money. There was the day the County Council 
put the farm up for sale. But the worse time of all was the 
night Eileen died, a stormy night in February with the strong 
rain lashing the windows of the room, and no knowing where the 
next pound would come from. Strange how quickly the years 
went by and youth and strength with them. There wasn’t 
much good in anything after all. Still, maybe, ’ twas as well to 
be rid of the housekeeping and to be getting oneself ready for 
the next world. Nano took down from the dresser a worn 
prayer-book and knelt down to make her Novena, a Novena that 
she might get a good, plain girl into the house. 


Pa closed the gate behind him, and straightened himself for 
the journey. The valley below was a pattern of little fields with 
the river Carraha running between. In the West was a sunset of 
great splendour which lit up the clouds to the east of the valley, 
so that Glencarraha was like a ship moving through fire. Yet 
the touch of winter was in the light, chill wind ; and the little 
lakes down in the valley shone cold. _ There was glory and decay 
in the evening, it brought to Pa Tade Shanahan the remembrance 
of a bare-legged lad who would stand on this spot of an evening 
dreaming of America and lands beyond the seas—sunny Spain . . 
“jealous China, strange Japan ”’ the great jungle—those matted 
woods where birds forget to sing. He would win great glory and 
come back to Glencarraha after many years. But hard work had 
come instead, and the hard knocks of the world which tamed the 
proud heart of youth. As Pa set forth down the hill he began 


to chant to his own tune: 


“Then youth was mine and a fierce wild will, 
And an iron arm in war 

And a fleet foot high upon Ishkar’s hill .. 
When the watchlights glimmered afar.” 


The strength and fleetness of youth were gone, but he did 
not feel any keen regret. As a man grows old he learns to be 
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There were good things to remember from the old days. 
The sports of a Sunday evening at Milleenroe, and the dance 
afterwards up at Laccabawn—the life and laughter which the 
hills echoed long ago. ‘The spirit that came among them in 1915 
—the thought of Ireland a nation once again. 


““ When boyhood’s fire was in my blood, 
I read of ancient freemen ; 

Of Greece and Rome who bravely stood— 
Three hundred men and three men.” 


They were drilling up in Duhurrig in 1916. Men were drilling 
everywhere among the hills, but Roger Casement’s arms did not 
come, and there was no Rising in the South. Then the Tan war.. 
out with the gun . . sleeping in the dump at Carriganissig.. The 
quiet evenings they waited in the heather for the Tan to come. . 
five of the boys captured and blown to pieces.. The big round- 
up when the Tans closed in on Glencarraha. 


Then Nano and settling down. Slaving from dawn to dark 
to tame the hard land. But it had bested him as it had bested 
his father before him. The economic war came—no price for 
anything at fair or market. Trying to rear a family among the 
unprofitable rocks. 


And now the time had come to pass on the land, and with it 
the hardship and poverty. People had advised him to sell the 
land and get Joe a job in town, but he would not break faith with 
the dead. What had been given to him he would hand on—the 
land and all that went with it: hard work and decency and 
independence. The Shanahans were nothing apart from Glen- 
carraha. Joe would be bested by the land as he had been bested, 
and he would see many a hard day. But that was life. He too 
would rear his children the hard way, and they would be able to 
face the world without fear. 


It would be a hard change for Nano, but she needed a rest 
from the housekeeping at the latter end of her days. She had 
brought up ten children and had not spared herself in working 
for them. No woman could do more or do it better. ““‘ The help 
of God is nearer than the door,” she used to say. And when 
God’s help did not seem to come, she praised His holy will, and 
it had taken him many = to see that everything came to that § 
in the long run. 


They were the ‘ old nile: now. Ina few years the rocky 
earth of Killohari graveyard would be rattling on their{coffin.. 
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He looked towards the West. The colours had drained 
from the sky leaving it grey and lonely. But there was a narrow 
opening all along the horizon, and beyond this opening, a world 
of bright, golden clouds. And these clouds were full of the 
laughter and frolic of childhood. 


IRISH PIETY 


by 
EDWARD LONG 


WE in Ireland are not credited with enthusiasm for liturgical 
forms of devotion, and in any discussion of the progress of the 
liturgical movement our contribution is dismissed by outsiders in 
a few lines. Many Irish priests are unmoved by anything said 
against us in that context. Their attitude is: Why not leave 
well enough alone? This point of view is understandable. The 
faith and piety of our people are unquestioned. We need but take 
two good pointers to the state of our religious health. The first 
of these is the number of vocations to the clerical and religious 
life. St. Patrick, looking down on the Irish of to-day, might 
well repect what he said in his Confession : “‘ the sons of the Irish 
and the daughters of the princes who are monks and virgins of 
Christ, I am not able to number.”’ We stand equally the test of 
missionary effort. It is not necessary to go back to the sixth, 
seventh and eight centuries to discover an impressive missionary 
record. Of the Irish apostles of recent times it may be said : 
“their sound has gone forth to the ends of the earth.” 


It is not then with any intention of belittling the faith of our 
priests and people that the question is raised here as to whether 
there is anything in our religious temperament averse to the 
appeal of the liturgy. It would seem to be a worthwhile pre- 
liminary question to be answered before we study the problems 
of the liturgical apostolate. These problems have a new urgency 
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for us since the publication of our Holy Father’s authoritative 
and large-minded encyclical Mediator Dei. 

At the time of the Eucharistic Congress in Dublin a book 
entitled The Irish Way was published. It will be recalled that 
the object was to portray the Irish religious temperament, as it 
revealed itself in representative Irish men and women down the 
ages. The point was made that the special traits of each race 
assert themselves in the religious outlook ; ‘‘ national character 
shows most strongly where there is least weakness in personal 
character.” The procedure adopted resulted in a flattering 
picture of Irish faith and its achievements, but it does not help 
much in our enquiry. 

Here it is proposed to take a glance at what researchers in 
our liturgical origins and development have said about us. ‘It 
will be found to give perhaps a less flattering picture than the 
method already mentioned, but it is more directly aimed at 
answering our question. 

Liturgical remains from our early history are not many, but 
all workers in that field have got into the habit of saying that 
the early Irish scribes were inveterate and wayward ‘ improvers ’ 
of the texts they copied, dipping here and dipping there, and 
showing a taste for the unusual. This eclectic use of the materials 
at their disposal was called by Edmund Bishop ‘ the tinkering 
method.’ Some of the curiosities in our present-day Roman 
liturgy are probably of Celtic origin. It will be enough to 
instance the Offertory of the Requiem Mass. Irish copyists 
seemed to have had an affinity for Spanish and Eastern forms of 
prayer. 

The rubrics that are peculiar to our Irish books are likewise 
revealing. Take the well-known example from the Stowe Missal. 
There the priest is instructed to bow thrice at Accepit Jesus panem 
and the people are to prostrate. The consecration prayer was 
called the periculosa oratio, and no sound was to be made while it 
was*being said. The Penitential of Cummean prescribes fifty 
strokes for the priest who stumbles in speaking these words. 
That these Penitentials are now commonly considered to be of 
Irish origin and development is in itself eloquent. 

The penitential and at the same time bizarre quality of Irish 
piety is suggested also by the history of St. Patrick’s Purgatory. 
Nowhere eijse was it, or is it, paralleled. It is not as it is to-day, 
but such as it was in the middle ages when it struck the imagina- 
tion of the whole world of the time, that it should be examined. 
Penitents came to it from all parts of Europe. The pilgrimage 
began with confession and then followed a fortnight’s fast on 
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bread and water. For five days after that the Office of the Dead. 
was celebrated morning and evening for five days running. 
Then the penitent was laid in the centre of the church covered 
with a pall and Mass was celebrated for him as if he were dead.(?) 

It is more in the spontaneous effusions of private devotion 
than in liturgical sources that we are to seek the characteristic 
traits of Celtic piety, and here there is a rich legacy of remains. 
The /oricae or breastplates are the best known of these, but many 
other types of prayer survive, such as the litanies or the prayer 
of St. Brendan. They reveal a lively faith and devotion that 
liked long and repetitious prayers, but was not free from a hanker- 
ing after eccentric ways, nor always able to exclude superstitious 
elements. 

The conditions is which religion survived in post-Refor- 
mation times did not allow any flourishing of religious literature. 
The catechisms and books of devotion that were printed on the 
continent and circulated in this country have indeed an Irish 
flavour about them, but the remains are too few to give any 
lively picture of the religious temper of the time. It is probably 
in the folklore of the gaeltacht that one should seek for this. 

What about the present day? Does our devotion run in 
the ways of our fathers ? Even though conditions have changed, 
and there is now a better organisation and control of liturgical 
and extra-liturgical forms of piety, we are still far away from 
continental] influences. Not only in liturgical matters but in 
others there isa time-lag before spiritual and intellectual move- 
ments in Europe make themselves felt here. In the long run we 
may well be the better of this; but it is a factor that might be 
considered in estimating our attitude to the liturgical movement. 

In recent years there has been a large output of devotional 
literature in this country. There are welcome signs that some of 
this has been inspired by the official prayers of the Church, but 
the bulk of it has other springs. The approach to prayer is 
personal and individualistic. Private needs, the worries and. the 
hopes of the individual, dominate piety ; and there is little 
consciousness of being a family in Christ. There is indeed no 
aversion to vocal prayer in the sense of using set forms of prayer ; 
these are required and welcomed by our people. But an Irish 
congregation is not happy in communal prayer. How difficult 
it is to get the people to join in the singing in a church, or even to 
make aloud the responses to, for example, the prayers after low 
Mass. Even the priest turns from his breviary when he feels 


devotional. 
1 Cf. Shane Leslie, ‘‘ Saint Patrick’s Purgatory,” 1932. 
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It is a mistake to minimise the difficulties in the way of a 
liturgical revival. Most of these difficulties are not proper to 
this country. They have been experienced elsewhere. The 
use of Latin in the prayers of the Church is a very great barrier, 
and it is perhaps time that we in this country considered the 
possibilities of having some of the rites of the Ritual in the ver- 
nacular. Experiments in Germany and France are there for our 
guidance, experiments that have got the approval of the Holy 
Sec. 

Another great barrier between us and a full appreciation of 
liturgical prayer is the seemingly meaningless intricacy of the 
ritual laws and also the truncated, and hence less intelligible forms 
of prayer. Rubrics are unnecessarily complicated, and even 
though much in the way of simplification has been done, there is 
still a big task remaining. No plea is being made for lengthening 
the prayers of the liturgy . But it is being increasingly recognised 
that for example, the whole system of antiphons would need a_ 
revision. This holds not merely for the Office, but we find also 
the anomaly of the two parts of the Introit of the Mass having 
no apparent relation. The Holy See has made the first big step 
towards making the liturgy more intelligible by the new version 
of the Psalter. Many have been encouraged by this to undertake 
a re-examination of all the Church’s euchology with a view to 
formulating proposals for its revision in the direction.of simplicity 
and historical accuracy. 

We can but wait hopefully for the results of their work. 
We can be grateful that there is no question of advocating a local 
liturgy against the Roman one; the work of Dom Gueranger 
stands and the Roman liturgy is established in our loyalty. 
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JoHN Brapy. 


WHEN Christianity emerged from the catacombs, what Walter 
Pater calls ‘“‘ the aesthetic charm of the Catholic Church, her 
evocative power over all that is eloquent in the better mind of 
man, her outward comeliness . . .”’ began to be lavished on the 
' beautifying of her places of worship. Attracted by the ex- 
quisite beauty of mosaic materials (marble, enamel, precious 
stones, gold, silver, mother-of-pearl) the early Christians adopted 
it to cover and decorate the interior walls of their churches which 
were usually built of brick, and the art of mosaic flourished until 
fresco, oil, and tempera painting came into fashion with the 
Renaissance. But it was not its mere material beauty that 
captivated the artists of the time ; they found mosaic material 
eminently suitable for translating spiritual subjects into visions 
of mystic significance and into forms stripped of earthly sen- 
sousness. 

A radical change came with the Renaissance. Mural 
decoration became pictorial, and gestures and expressions grew 
complicated, elaborate and naturalistic. The luscious beauty 
of Renaissance painters lured mosaic into imitating effects of 
their fluid media, forcing them to perform acrobatic feats to 
emulate effects alien to the nature of hard materials. The 
original, simple expressiveness was lost, and gradually mosaic was 
reduced to a secondary place as a commercial craft. 

Many modern mosaics executed by commercial firms imitate 
too closely the coloured drawings set out by artists who have ~ 
little contact with the material of mosaic itself, who are ignorant 
of, or disregard, its limitations, and who do not reveal the peculiar . 
character of the material. Divorced from the personality of the 
artist such mosaics can only become ‘ petrified ’’ coloured draw- 
ings, deprived of all vitality. 

In recent years there has been a revival of interest in the 
true nature of mosaic, and one of the outstanding personalities — 
in its re-discovery is Boris Anrep, the only example of whose © 
work in Ireland was recently executed at Mullingar Cathedral. 
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Mosaics by Boris Anrep, 
Chapel of St. Patrick, Cathedral of Christ The King, Mulling 


By courtesy of Irish Indepe 


‘ 


Detail. 


By courtesy of Irish Independent. 


A Mosaic of St. Patrick 


The son of a Russian statesman and scientist, Boris Anrep 
was born in Russia in 1888. He graduated from the Imperial 
School of Law and was attached to St. Petersburg University ; 
but Art attracted him from early days, and abandoning his 
academic pursuits, he went to Paris to study painting. After 
several years of study he became keenly interested in the Early — 
Christian and Byzantine Arts, in which he has since specialized. 
Mosaic became his particular subject and he travelled to Italy, 
Greece and the Middle East in search of the best examples of this 
art. He also worked in several factories to discover the defects 
in modern methods of mosaic production ; the revival of true 
mosaic art became his ambition. 

After the Russian Revolution in 1917 Anrep settled in 
England, where his chief works can be found, the more important 
being at the Tate and the National Galleries, London, the Bank 
of England, the Greek Cathedral, Bayswater, London, the Kier 
Chapel near Sterling, Birmingham Museum and Westminister 
Cathedral, where he executed a mosaic of Blessed Oliver Plunket. 
He now lives in Paris. 

Shortly before his translation to Armagh in 1946, Dr. 
D’Alton, then Bishop of Meath, commissioned Anrep to decorate 
the chapel of St. Patrick in the Cathedral of Christ the King, 
Mullingar ; but it was not until the summer of 1948 that the 
work was completed. The design represents St. Patrick lighting 
the fire at Slane. 

The centre of the picture is occupied by the large figure of 
St. Patrick and the scale of the figure is calculated in relation to 
the surrounding architectural features, with a view to making 
ita dominant subject. The Saint raises in his right hand a Cross, 
in the other he holds a lighted torch. The flames rise from: 
burning logs and branches arranged in the form of a Christogram. 
Behind him is a group of followers with the two princesses who 
had embraced the Faith. A paschal lamb is in the arms of 
one of the group ; another holds a mitre, the symbol of Patrick’s 
episcopal dignity. The treatment of St. Patrick’s figure and face, 
the vigour of his movement, the bare head, the flowing vestments 
are splendidly suggestive of his Apostolic mission. 

In the right-hand corner stands an idol which has been 
reproduced from an authentic Celtic model. The idol is disin- 
tegrated by lightning from Heaven at the impact of St. Patrick’s 
Faith in the triumph of Christ over Irish paganism. Snakes 
crawl away from underneath the rocks upon which the idol stands. 

The upper part of the composition is occupied by the re- 
presentation of Christ Enthroned, flanked by two Angels. Our 
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Lord holds a pastoral staff as a reminder of the legendary Bacall 
Iosa. Christ’s feet rest on the globe of the sun which shines over 
the Saint’s progress. 


The lower portion of the mosaic is occupied by a Latin 
translation of St. Patrick’s ‘ Breast-Plate.’ This with decorative 
panels forms a base for the picture. Of these decorative panels 
the central one, immediately behind the altar table, represents a 
decorative motif from the Castledermot high cross. At the base 
of that cross is a strange figure representing a bound man with 
a cock’s head, and it has been interpreted as the shrouded figure 
of the devil placed in a tomb with knees pressed to his chin, the 
normal position for early burial. It is assumed that the reason 
for placing such a motif at the foot of the high cross is to signify 
the victory of the Cross over the power of Hell. Anrep has 
adopted it for the same reason. 


The colour-scheme of the mosaic has been chosen with a view 
to impart light and transparency which, in the opinion of the 
artist, is essential for the style, the subject of the mosaic and its 
place in the Cathedral. In sympathy with the general atmos- 
phere of the architecture it enhances the spiritual quality of 
mosaic treatment. The lightness of the general tone is relieved 
in places by bolder colour to allow the eye to follow the rhythm 
of the composition. 


LORICA SANCTI PATRICII 


CHRISTUS SIT MECUM, CHRISTUS A FRONTE CHRISTUS 

A TERGO, CHRISTUS INTRA ME, CHRISTUS ET SUBTER 

ET SUPER ME; CHRISTUS A DEXTRIS ET A SINISTRIS ; 
CHRISTUS ADSIT CUM DECUMBO CUM SEDEO, CUM SURGO ; 
CHRISTUS IN CORDE RECORDANTIS ME; CHRISTUS 

IN ORE ALLOQUENTIS ME ; CHRISTUS IN OCULO 
ASPICIENTIS ME ; CHRISTUS IN AURE AUDIENTIS ME. 
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by 
SEAN O’RIORDAN, C.SS.R. 


ASPECTS OF AMERICA 


JoHN DEWEY, one of the leading men in American education and 
philosophy during the last half-century, was ninety years old 
last October, 

We do not hear much of Dewey on this side of the Atlantic, 
but in America he is, in his own modest way, a national figure. 
A whole generation of American manhood has been brought up 
on the lines laid down in The Child and the Curriculum (1906), 
The School and the Child (1907), The School and Society (1915) and 
Democracy and Education (1916). If you look at those four 
titles closely, you will notice that the second practically repeats 
the first and the fourth the third. and that anyhow they all 
pivot round the same axis. That is fairly typical of Dewey. 
All his life he has had, so he believes, a number of important 
things to say to America and to the world, and he has gone on 
saying them over and over again. 

The substance of Dewey’s philosophy can be learned in sixty 
seconds. Being is bunk, and so much for metaphysics. Ab- — 
stract ideas are conundrums, and so much for logic. The summum 
bonum is an alias for the road to nowhere, and so much for general 
ethics. There remains the one really important question in life : 
What works? Dewey has spent a long lifetime studying that 
question and has some basic convictions on the subject. Democ- 
racy works, education works, the American way of life works. 

Fr. J. A. McWilliams, S.J., discusses Dewey in an article 
entitled ‘‘ John Dewey: Nonagenarian”’ in America, October 
15, 1949. He makes the necessary comments on Dewey’s 
irreligious attitude (‘‘ The plain fact is that the fundamental 
principles which safeguard and dignify the American way of life 
have deeply religious implications ’’), but he does not conceal a 
measure of admiration for the practical or “‘ pragmatic ”’ side of 
the philosopher’s system : 

Pragmatism, I admit, has its points. It gets things done. While 
metaphysicians learnedly haggle over their principles and the application 
thereof, the pragmatist takes the plunge, ready to try anything that 
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promises to succeed. And not only do the rest of us have to live with 
pragmatists, the world is largely run by them. Scholastic philosophers, 
for their part, would do well to pay more attention to the fact that cir- 
cumstances alter cases and that their own ‘ prudential judgement’ goes 
on the principle that so long as a course is not in violation of man’s rational 
nature it is better to get something done for a good cause than let the 
enemy take the field. 

This call to American Catholics, including American scholas- 
tic philosophers, to take a leaf out of the Dewey book and “ get 
something done”’ has an interest wider than its immediate 
context. It does not come from one who underrates the necessity 
of speculation ; Fr. McWilliams is himself a professor of philoso- 
phy at St. Louis University. But it points to a characteristic 
quality of American Catholicism at the present time: its readi- 
ness, in the service of Christ, to “try anything that promises to 
succeed.” 

It is, of course, quite untrue that American Catholics put the 
externals of religion before its inner realities, as is sometimes 
imagined by Europeans who judge them without considering the 
American background. The contemplative life is winning more 
and more vocations in the United States, and there is a wide- 
spread interest in every branch of sacred studies. But undoubted- 
ly the Church in the United States likes to get results for her 
labours, and is moreover quite prepared to improvise and 
experiment in order to get results: visible results, too, things 
that she can point to with pride and on which she can boldly 
pin the Gospel text for all the world to see, ‘‘ By their fruits you 
shall know them.” 

The last five years have seen a fresh push forward on every 
front of American Catholic activities. Erik von Kiihnelt- 
Leddihn, the Austrian writer, who left the United States in 1947, 
was back again on a lecture tour in 1949. He records his impres- 
sions in “‘ America Revisited’ (The Catholic World, New York, 
January, 1950) : 

The Church in the United States is making enormous strides in many 
fields. Some of them are invisible to the naked eye, other are expressed 
in brick and stone.... The building activity is not the whoic story because 
one sees Catholic bocks issued by secular publishers in secular book-stores, 
Catholic films in secular movie houses made by very secular companies ; 
Roman collars and nuns’ habits are met with frequently on the streets ; and 
the Church emerges . . . as a definitely American institution. More than 
that: in the eyes of the agnostic and indifferent masses she appears to be 
the most concrete expression of religion. 

Von Kihnelt-Leddihn’s comments on American Catholicism 
are not all so complimentary. Indeed he is busier finding faults 
than paying compliments, but only, he explains, because 
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“ maturity needs no patting on the back, but on the other hand 
makes constructive use of criticism.”’ He is a kindly critic but 
a shrewd one. Fr. John B. Sheerin, the Paulist editor of The 
Catholic World, disclaims responsibility in advance for what his 
contributor may say, but it is a sign of the times when such an 
article appears at all in a magazine of this kind. 

In the first place, says von Kiihnelt-Leddihn, many American 
Catholics absorb subconsciously the materialistic view of history 
and of world events that passes for science in the society around 
them. Once he was explaining to an audience how Communism 
is primarily a disease of the spirit, not a mere emotional reaction 
to bad conditions of living ; some of its European strongholds 
are quite prosperous places, parts of Czechoslovakia for instance. 
This appeared silly to a Catholic, a daily communicant in fact, 
who was listening. 

All the difficulty, according to this gentleman, came from the callous 
indifference of members of the European upper class toward the common 
man whom they failed to keep happy with ice-cream cones, shiny auto- 
mobiles and refrigerators. 

“Were it not for his religious convictions,’’ continues von 
Kiihnelt-Leddihn, a Catholic of this mentality would make “ an 
excellent research director in the Marx-Engels Institute of 
Moscow.” 

Another defect in the American Catholic outlook is that 
there is too much insistence in Catholic colleges and universities— 
but women’s colleges must be exempted from this censure, as 
also the seminaries ‘“‘ which commanded my unreserved respect ” 
—on the “ American way of life.” 

Upon reflection it should be evident that owning to the indivisibility 
of the Common Good extending over the whole earth we Catholics are 
citizens of the world before we are citizens of any particular country. 
Sperry of Harvard . . . wrote that American Catholics have gone too far in 
their concept of patriotism ; and I should like to add that they are leaning 
over backward to demonstrate their unfailing Americanism. 

Let American Catholics realise, says von Kiihnelt-Leddihn, 
that Providence has entrusted a mission of world-wide importance 
to them in this age of world reconstruction. 

They represent the largest single religious unit in the most powerful 
nation of the world, and their faith, moreover, not only embodies Truth but 
is a living link between the two hemispheres .... The contribution of 
American Catholics to the Church Universal is so staggering that no words 
of mine could change or seriously belittle it. However, the battle for a 
genuine rapprochement between the Old World and the New must go on; 
of perpetual misunderstandings. 
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Another visiting Catholic who expressed himself on the topic 
of Catholicism in America last year was Mr. Evelyn Waugh, 
whose impressions appeared in Life (September 19). Mr. 
Waugh’s ideas of American Catholicism in general, which were 
very favourable, and his ideas of Irish-American Catholicism in 
particular, which were rather acid, were publicised over here 
in the English Month, so we can pass on to America’s counter- 
comments on Mr. Waugh (October 1)—again very favourably on 
the whole but impatient in places. 

Many Catholic educators will be surprised to read that the function of 
Catholic education in the U.S. is merely ‘to produce a faithful laity,’ 
with little emphasis on scholarship. One cannot expect every Catholic 
college or university to emulate Oxford and Cambridge, any more than 
every secular institution, either in England or here, does. But some 
Catholic institutions are known for their achievements in research. Nor 
is it clear that the purpose of Catholic colleges is to form a ‘ proletariat 
into a bourgeoisie.’ That was more true a generation ago. Such remarks 
sound definitely dated. Mr. Waugh’s remarks about Irish Catholics in 
the U.S. also sound dated, and even unconsciously funny. 

In addition to paying foreign writers (in dollars) for the 
privilege of being criticised by them, American Catholics are now 
well able to criticise each other and to criticise themselves. 
Fr. J. J. Murphy of Denver, Colorado, a well-known Irish- 
American priest, wrote an examination of conscience for his 
fellow Irish-Americans under ‘the title of “St. Patrick’s Day 
Reflections : 1949” for last year’s feast day (America, March 
12, 1949). Dismissing the. approach to St. Patrick’s Day 
which ‘envisages it as an. occasion for “extravagant oratory ”’ 
going on until “ the last strains of Galway Bay die away on the 
morning air of March 18,” Fr. Murphy: begins : 

-  Trish-America has come of age. We have reached a point where we 

“ean face the full picturé and should face it. We Irish-Americans know the 

undoubted merits of our ancestors and their contributions to America and 
the world. It might profit us to look at the other side.... 

The “‘ other side ” consists of the failings which he discerns 
in the present generation of Irish-Americans. Their families are 
mostly small ; they marry late and large numbers of them do not 
marry at all (this is a traditional deficiency) ; Irish parents = 
not prepare their daughters for marriage and motherhood, 
other Catholic peoples, such as some Slavic-American anaes 
do so well.’’ In short, ‘‘ Irish-Americans seem to be committing 
race suicide.” 

These are hards words but there is more tocome. The Irish 
are running away from the land. ‘‘ Hundreds of once flourishing 
Irish villages in the midwest find the names Houlihan and McEvoy 
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no longer on the mail-boxes but only on the tombstones.”’ Race 
prejudice has taken root among them, though they, the descen- 
dants of the victims of Cromwell, should be the last people to 
indulge in it. Finally, ‘in some cities priests and lay people, 
attempting to improve industrial relations, have found that the 
Irish-American employer is frequently the hardest man with 
whom to deal.” 

Written by one of their own. priests, published in a weekly 
which has always had a soft spot for the Irish (Fr. Charles Keenan, 
S.J., the managing editor of America, is a Belfast man), these 
forthright “ St. Patrick’s Day Reflections ’’ must have given food 
for thought to many an Irish-American reader this time last year. 
Fr. Murphy ended : 

There is no need to summarise or to moralise. Each can draw his own 
conclusions. Let’s simply act on the resolutions we have derived from this 
examination of conscience. If we do that, March 17, 1949, will be our 
most valuable St. Patrick’s Day. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that self-criticism of thiS 
kind springs from mere disappointment or rancour. American 
Catholics are optimistic by temperament and constructive in their 
prevailing attitude. When they hit out hard, they do so on 
pragmatic principles or, to translate those principles into scholas- 
tic terms with Fr. McWilliams, on “ prudential”’ grounds, 
believing that prudence does not mean playing safe but taking 
the plunge on behalf of the good cause. Self-criticism is aimed 
at finding out how things really stand with the Church in America, 
at unmasking shams, prejudices, easy and conventional assump- 
tions which are all the more dangerous. because they were once 
true. The Church in America i is convinced that her work can be 
done there. The question is to discover how it is to be done, and 
then to doit. It this means telling some unpleasant truths from 
time to time, true piety demands that they should be told ; it 
would be mere pietism to gloss them over. ‘“‘ Pietism,”’ writes 
Fr. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., of Notre Dame University, 
Indiana (‘“‘ The Anguish of the Catholic Minority,” The American 
Ecclesiastical Review, November, 1949), is one of the “ false 
solutions to the Catholic minority problems in the United States.” 


The reason is that 
under the pretence that all criticism is based on prejudice, its victims 
refuse to correct even the most glaring faults. They look at only the good 
thing, such as the frequent attendances at Mass and Communion, the fight 
for the family and the sacrifices for the parochial school, But the Catholic 
minority has never made any advance in this way. The best leaders of 
‘the Catholics in the past have been spiritually hard men such as Arch- 
bishop John Ireland, Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Schrembs, who 
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sought to lead not an ideal flock but real people. The Catholic minority 
will progress only as it can rationalise the bad as well as the good in their 
American situation. 
What then are the needs of the hour? ‘ Hard thinking and 
hard acting . . . leaving the final planning to God.” 


The American Ecclesiastical Review published commemora- 
tive numbers last year to celebrate three happy events: the 
sixtieth anniversary of the foundation of the Catholic Universary 

‘of America in Washington, the tenth anniversary of the election 
of Pius XII to the Chair of Peter—‘‘'The Church in America, 
appreciative of the Holy Father’s love for her and of his mani- 
festly great reliance upon her, is eager to please and console him,” 
wrote Bishop Michael J. Ready of Columbus—and finally the 
sixtieth anniversary of its own foundation by Fr. Herman J. 
Heuser. Heuser, a German by birth, spent his whole life as a 
priest in the diocesan seminary of Philadelphia, where he was an 
unobtrusive but unmistakable figure. 

His garb was of the most conservative clerical character. To protect 
his head he wore a black skull-cap of the kind now usually associated with 
undertakers’ assistants .... His beard, which he grew very early in his 
priesthood, was for years a ‘ Horace Greeley’ growth on the lower jaw, 
the upper lip being shaved. Towards the end of his life he wore the full 
beard and was known to some of his friends as ‘ St. Joseph.’ 

Heuser retired from the editorship of the Review in 1927 and 
died in 1933. In 1943 it was taken over by the Catholic University 

of America. 

Irish priests have a special reason for remembering Heuser. 
It was he who first introduced those famous members of their 
fraternity to the world—-Dr. Gray, Luke Delmege and Daddy 
Dan. They all made their bow in serial form in the American 
Ecclesiastical Record. It is fifty-two years now since Daddy Dan 
first talked aloud to his books; the passage is quoted, very 
appropriately, in this jubilee number of the Review. 

Another well-known American clerical periodical, The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, is celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary this year, 1950. Fr. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., writes 
about ‘ Variety in the Family Apostolate’’ in the January 
number, giving an account of the marriage preparation courses 
which are now being given in many American dioceses. In the 
diocese of Brooklyn this course is known as a “‘ marriage forum.” 
It 

is open to any girl over 18 who has an application card signed for her by her 
pastor. . Care is taken- not to confuse the. course with the idea of sex in- 

_ struction, a matter that is taken to be in the province of parerts. Its 
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purpose is said to be ‘ to give back to our young women the high ideals of 
Catholic marriage that a pagan age and culture have taken from them.’ 
The course has the enthusiastic endorsement of the clergy of the diocese ... . 
In each forum a priest, a physician and a Catholic mother form the ‘faculty.’ 


The women members attend a preliminary preparation course of six weeks. 
At the end of each year’s activities 
criticisms are invited and suggestions are made for subsequent forums. 
This has done much to better gradually the forums over the past five years. 
Other dioceses, St. Cloud for instance, have courses for men 
as well as for women and include lawyers in the “ faculty.” 


And there for the present we may leave the Church in the 


United States, 

A Church for all 

And a job for each 

Every man to his work, 
in T. S. Eliot’s words. A French writer went to the heart of the 
matter in a recent article in Temoignage Chretien (December 23, 


1949) : 

239 Bursting with young vitality, health and optimism, conscious of the 
part it has played in history, the American Church possesses a great self- 
assurance. Asan Englishman summarised it: ‘ There is a great —— 
between usand them. Where we say ‘‘ Why ? ” the Americans say ‘‘ Why 
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4 be1t Map DEsTAD AC4, 7.140 FEIN 4 04 féipi. 

Ap Psopaic [1] Dé 7 comapram : 
‘outpact Flore ¢un psotam: [iii] urhatardeact, 7 San son 
tuaipum maordteac aise ap : [iv] .an paropedipeacc : [iv] pmacca 
4fi colna na mid4n noLesgtac cuip £4 Coir 140 
ba 06 140 4 45 OUL D1a.: [Vv] mipnecc. 

Map Buille n6 pepopstio, vo’n c-peanmoin db’ 1onmotta 
rabditce amdin ve Pabditci pin PAopsic 4 7 E 4 So 
‘00'n pobal, pabdilce 4 540 Leip api paogsat na Linne. 

Sé an ceann 4 motfainn, 4¢ 4 fog 45 Ouine, An Mipneac. 

Niop mop v0 PAopatc sn thipnesc. Ni psogsat bos 4 bi sige LA api 
bit, AC Paogal paosal ampapac, acpiannac, 7 1 ngleic te 
<n an wile m 7 na opsordte 
pdpdnaca a’ "na comne 6 Luan 50 Satan. 

AIL Liom teo 7 TALL mo 45 nac 
uaim ac 6.’” [faoire]. 

Larom an Té ATA Lae 45 mé 4 6’n 

Ecperoearh 1 6'n [Psoirr]. 
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Seanmém na Psopaic 


4 Colainn Féin ’na Coinmne— 

*TA'n Colainn cun 7 Cun 

Curp na ’na Commne— 

Opaitim Hac LA 50 mapbdcan mé.”’ [Paoire] 

Leo 4 7 DO mé Féin Le 
[Paoire] 

TA 7 Le mipnesc ve’n c-pagar peo 45 pobst ap 
NA h-udipie, Supt procmaipie, Sup nimnige peacap magi bi 
Cesnd, sn 1 4 luct Leanamna ap an Scpuorcarve, 
1 ni ap 4’ Sepioptarbe amdin, a¢ ap Opivedig Naofa Criopta pém—An 
Castaip Caicliocac. 


MA in ann mo 4 burde Pin 
le 014 5 mA punnesr Hap nd 7 TH DUN NA 
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LETTER FROM ROME 


by 
JAMES BRENNAN. | 


Is it possible at this stage to say anything about the Holy Year 
that has not been well said already ? And, on the other hand, 
is it possible to write from Rome, of all places, and ignore it 
altogether? No, I fear that readers of The Furrow, deeply 
interested in the Holy Year as Catholics, are also anxious to 
know what it is like from the inside and that they presume that 
the man on the spot sees all, hears all, knows all. In reality, 
of course, nobody sees everything ; only newspapermen pretend 
they do, so we—the readers and myself—must settle down to this 
task of ‘reporting’ the Holy Year from Rome in a spirit of 
friendly compromise. In fact, I should prefer not to call this a 
report at all ; it is rather an attempt to recollect the impressions 
of those opening days in the year 1949—at this distance it would 
not be too much to call it a reminiscence. Besides, as I have 
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said, the main things have been 'so well covered by the world’s 
news agencies that any further information would be superfluous. 
Never before were the press, the radio and the film so strongly 
represented at such a ceremony as that on December 24th, and 
it was the first time ever that television was used. Photo- 
graphers and technicians with their ugly, complicated equipment— 
cables, flexes, reflectors, lamps—would have been as strange as 
visitors from Mars to Pope Boniface VIII when he inaugurated 
the first Jubilee Year in 1300, and even in 1949 their presence 
seemed somewhat an intrusion into the age-old ritual of the 
Church. (How far this invasion of modernity has progressed 
may be judged from the fact that in 1925, when Pope Pius XI 
opened the Holy Year, there was no special tribune for the press 
and that this was only the second time for the press to be invited 
to a ceremony in the Vatican). Nevertheless these attendant 
genii of the incandescent lamp, with all their wonderful 
apparatus, were the eyes and ears of the world when Pope Pius 
XII advanced to open the Holy Door on Christmas Eve. 


From the moment one crossed the pretentious bridge of 
Victor Emmanuel over the Tiber that morning of December 24th 
one became part of a hurrying, jostling crowd in every kind of 
dress and habit that flowed, regardless of the traffic, along the 
broad Via della Conciliazione, under the gaunt shapes of un- 
finished hostels for pilgrims and into the embrace of Bernini’s 
mighty colonnades. The sight of St. Peter’s dome, glistening in 
the sunshine of that favoured December morning, was a sight to 
raise the heart. 

Inside one settled down to wait in that immense crowd, 
dwarfed by the massive walls and pillars and the lofty dome, 
dazed by one’s surroundings, uncertain even of one’s sense of 
direction, such is the extent of this basilica. Gradually one 
realized that one stood in a transept that was itself large enough 
to hold an ordinary church. Locating the papal altar under the 
dome, one calculated the direction and distance of the Holy Door, 
some seventy yards away, and now the centre of. all thoughts. 
An anxious woman, looking for the Door in almost the opposite 
direction, exemplified a not uncommon plight at that moment. 


Wearied by the very richness and abundance of statuary, 
mosaic, marble, gilding and bronze, one found relief in the 
absorbing spectacle of the crowd as, restless with expectation, 
rustling with movement, humming with subdued conversation, it 
raised its eyes to the loudspeakers and waited for something to 
happen. The curious ear could pick out diverse tongues in the 
throng, but Italian predominated. The hoarse undertone of the 
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crowd in that vast interior was like surf breaking on a beach in a 
long, ceaseless rhythm. People moved hither and thither seeking 
better viewpoints. The steps of altars, the bases of pillars and 
statues, and all such points of vantage had been occupied early 
in the morning ; only the vigilance of the guards prevented the 
hardier spectators from climbing to the tops of confessionals. 
Children roamed about the pavement in comparative obscurity 
or pleaded with their parents to be lifted up. A priest reading his 
Office, a nun telling her beads were little islands of quiet in the 
seething crowd that recalled one to a sense of devotion. It is not 
that the eager, scrambling, undignified behaviour of the general 
public is a sign of irreligion and impiety ; it is rather their way of 
showing their faith, and when the Pope appears the nun will have 
put away her beads and the priest will have closed his breviary 
to join in the acclamations. On such occasions even the most 
restrained northern visitor finds himself doing as the Romans do. 


There is indeed a certain robustness, a good deal of disorder, 
and plenty of enthusiasm about all religious functions in Rome— 
feasts, processions, and all the popular devotions in which the 
public takes part—and nowhere is this more evident than in 
St. Peter’s when the Pope presides. This popular element of 
Italian Catholicism, fervent and noisy, with its love of colour and 
pageantry, is typical of the people’s emotional character and its 
strong personal attachments, be they to dead saint or living 
Pope. | 


A burst of cheering and a clapping of many hands near the 
entrance announced that the Pope had entered and had begun. 
his triumphal progress up the nave. The applause was taken up 
and grew in volume as it spread to remote corners of the basilica 
from which the Pope himself was as yet hidden. The thrilling 
sound of the silver trumpets heightened the excitement. The 
Roman crowd, its emotions unloosed, cried Viva il Papa 
incessantly. Handkerchiefs, scarves and hats were waved in the 
air. Only the unyielding lines of the Papal guards prevented the 
crowd from pressing forward to touch the slight, frail figure in 
white who blessed them as he passed. The enthusiasm seemed 
to reach its climax as the Pope approached the altar under the 
dome and became visible to those in the transepts. Many of 
them had binoculars ; women used hand-mirrors as periscopes ; 
children were lifted up on their parents’ shoulders to get a 
glimpse of J/ Papa; nuns clung precariously to their vantage 
points, unmindful of dignity, as they strained with the rest to see 
the Holy Father. There was a brief silence as he mounted the 
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Papal altar and gave his solemn blessing to the assembled mul- 
titude ; then the acclamations began again and continued till he 
had left the basilica by the way he had come. 

Only when the mass of people began to force its way out did 
one realize how great its numbers were, as a distinctive Scots 
voice remarked that it was easier getting out of Hampden Park 
than out of St. Peter’s after a Papal ceremony. And only when 
one reached the outer air did one discover that there had been a 
crowd there all the time waiting hopefully for something to 
happen. They had their reward when the Pope, having regained 
his rooms, appeared at a window overlooking the piazza and gave 
them his blessing. Meanwhile, the thousands were scarcely out 
of the basilica when many more began to enter it, this time 
through the Holy Door, beginning the flow of pilgrims which 
would go on till that day twelve months, December, 1950. 


— It was the privilege of the clerical students of the Roman 
colleges to make the first solemn visit of the Holy Year at St. 
Peter’s, on St. Stephen’s Day, led by the Pope himself. In 


contrast to the popular enthusiasm at the ceremony on Christmas ~ 


Eve, ecclesiastical decorum and discipline was the order of the 
day. There was a high seriousness about the thousands of 
students and priests, secular and regular who gathered on this 
day to make their pilgrimage in common. Every nation on 
earth seemed to be there: slight, sallow-skinned Chinese and 
Burmese from the East; dusky Ethiopians, magnificiently 
dressed in vestments of green and red; Europeans of many 
‘races ; English, Irish, Scots, Americans ; as a resounding voice 
called up the colleges in order one thought of the angel summoning 
men from the ends of the earth on the Last Day. And as one’s 
eye lighted on an American in uniform with a portable micro- 
phone standing on the great colonnade from which Bernini’s 
statues looked down, one wondered frivolously whether one of 
his kind would be around the Valley of Jehosophat to cover that 
Day as well. 
The ceremony was a simple one of hymns and prayers, 
a profession of faith and a blessing. But there was a grim urgency 
about the petition in the Holy Year prayer, “ For our brethren 
in prison, sent into exile, or herded into concentration camps,” 
as one realized that behind and before one in that kneeling 
column of students were Czechs, Hungarians, Lithuanians, 
Russians and others who were exiles and whose brothers were 
n concentration camps, and as one looked at those devout 
German pilgrims and saw them praying with tears in their eyes. 
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At such a moment one grasped the meaning of this year of grace— 
“the year of the great return and the great pardon.” 

A group of foreign pilgrims, led by a bishop, was about to 
enter St. Peter’s as the body of students emerged and spread out 
into the piazza, to indulge in the customary exchange of greetings 
and news before going their ways. On two succeeding days they 
made the same formal visit to the other basilicas, less spectacul- 
arly, perhaps, because the Pope did not take part, but no less 
seriously arid devoutly. Since then the movement of pilgrims 
through the four basilicas, in and out of the swirl of Roman life, 
has gone on quietly, onobtrusively, steadily, fulfilling the purpose 
of the Holy Year. Any day one may see them in St. Peter’s, 
quite early in the morning, singly or in groups headed by the 
stark ,black, wooden pilgrim cross and very intent on their task 
of prayer, or in the Lateran basilica at evening time while the 
citizens are relaxing in the broad piazza outside, and the children 
are shouting at play and the balloon vendors are busy and the 
mad gyration of traffic goes on without ceasing. Rome, the city, 
tolerant and good-natured, has long grown used to the pilgrim 


in her midst. 


WHAT DO WE READ ? 


by 
CHRISTOPHER WALSH. 


“WE can assume that nearly all ideas to-day derive from © 
journalists,” said Mr. Douglas Woodruff, Editor of The Tablet. 
He was speaking on “ The Catholic in the World To-day” at 
Foyle’s Art Gallery on January 3rd, 1947. ‘“‘ Practically all the 
reading in the world,” he said, ‘‘ is done not by those who read 
books but by those who read newspapers. That is an awful 
thing to say in this building with its 3,000,000 books. But 
remember one weekly newspaper alone has a circulation of 
7,000,000.’ 

How far this is true of reading in an Irish parish is not easy 
to say. But we too can boast of importing seventeen million 
ete papers from Britain each year, according to figures 
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published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. There is good 
reason to expect an increase in this number as time goes on. 
For since August, 1949 the English press is flown over to be in 
time for eight o *clock Mass on Sunday morning. Consequently 
it is no surprise now to see secular papers being sold in thousands 
outside city church gates, while the sale of Catholic papers is 
counted at best in hundreds. It is not a very unusual sight now 
to see people walking into Mass with four secular newspapers 
under their arm, while they refuse point blank to buy a Catholic 
one. In rural centres an early distribution is being steadily 
secured by the employment of motor-vans and C.I.E. transport 
service, so that foreign “‘ hot ’’ news is finding its way to the 
remotest corners of our land. 

In view of these observations a fact-finding check-up on 
reading was recently made in certain Cork urban and rural 
districts. The investigation is far from complete, nevertheless 
it claims to be accurate as far as it goes. Here are some of its 
findings. In a working class suburban area on Sunday out of 55 
families, 14 got the Empire News, 24 The Sunday Dispatch, 
31 The People, 12 The Universe, 8 The Standard. Ina working- 
class urban district out of 31 families 9 got The Empire News, 
10 The Sunday Dispatch, 17 The People, 6 The Sunday Express, 
5 The Chronicle. In a third questionaire among 10 average 
working class families it was found that 1 got The Empire News. 
4 The People, 4 The Sunday Dispatch, 3 The Standard, 2 The 
Chronicle, 2 The Universe. Furthermore in a department in a 
factory with 28 girls, 8 get and read The News of the World. 
This paper is officially banned. Finally in a rural town out of 
roo families, 27 got The People, 20 The Sunday Express, 17 The 
Empire News, 33 The Sunday Dispatch, 53 The Universe, 32 The 
Standard. 

Together with foreign newspapers we must also mention the 
magazine and periodical. These are imported mainly from 
Britain and America. They include feminine periodicals, those 
that appeal particularly to men, and comics and thrillers for 
youths. As far as can be ascertained about 1,000 comics of one 
sort or another, and five or six hundred of each number of The 
Miracle and The Oracle are sold in Cork each week. We could 
give similar statistics for other magazines. But these figures 
give no real clue to the extent of the circulation because copies 


are borrowed, swapped and exchanged and passed on over and | 


over again until they are too greasy and dog-eared and torn to be 
further read. In addition bundles of second hand “ pulp” 
magazines can be purchased for a few shillings in book marts, 
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or single old copies can be obtained for a half-penny, if another 
number is given in part exchange at several second hand shops. 

Foreign newspapers and magazines appeal to Irish readers 
for a variety of reasons. Firstly they devote a considerable 
amount of paper space to sport, and there is wide spread interest 
in horse and greyhound racing, football pools, boxing and 
athletics. The news in general is presented in short, breezy 
snippets with exciting head lines. The spectacular murder and 
scandal stories, suicides, divorces and other sensational vul- 
garities are read with relish, talked about and very often better 
known than the items of local interest. Then there is the appeal 
of the film and the fashion news of magazines as well as the 
crossword and straight word competitions, the colour-illustrations 
and pictures, above all the detective or romantic serial or, as it 
is popularly known in Cork, the “ follow-up” story. In many 
homes young people are allowed read what they like. Naturally, 
then, what they want is a short story with the maximum of 


emotional appeal and the minimum of intellectual effort. For 


the adolescent it is almost inevitable that these emotions will 
centre round the burning topics of, love romance and sex. Stories 
of this nature will be found in several of the magazines mentioned 
above. Finally in the comic and thriller the child’s mind is 
attracted by the strip-pictures, the comedy and deeds of daring, 
detective and wild west yarns with thrills and escapes in every 
line. All these facts help to account for the demand among our 
people for foreign publications. 

That brings us to the main point of this article, namely, 
what is the extent of the influence of this reading material on 
the religious outlook and moral life of our parish? Are certain 
foreign publications a serious danger to members of the flock ? 
Writing as far back as August, 1927 the Irish Bishops speaking 
of the menace of evil literature declared, ‘the poison lurks 
beneath the leaves of the popular novel as well as between the 
sheets of the popular newspaper, being often concealed by the 
beautiful imagery and elegant diction in which falsehood and 
immorality drape themselves. The evil wrought by pernicious 
literature is eating like a canker into the moral vitals of sortie of 
our youth.” 

In August, 1948 a milder criticism of the popular English 
Press was also voiced by Mr. Tom Driberg, Labour M.P. for 


Maldon, Essex in a memorandum to the Royal Commission on — 


the Press. He should be an impartial expert on Fleet Street, as 
he was formerly ‘‘ William Hickey ” of the Daily Express, and 


is now a Reynolds News columnist. ‘‘ The dominant motive in. 
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newspaper publication being what it is,” he says, ‘‘ public 
morals as such are not the concern of most newspapers. Still 
less is the defence or propagation of the Christian religion. 
It is hardly too much to say that millions of newspaper readers — 
are only made aware of the existence of charches when a clergy- 
man is involved in a scandal or when a pungent or ludicrous 
episcopal comment on, say, women’s fashions is lifted from its 
context in a diocesan gazette.” 


These news snippets are sometimes clearly intended to 
undermine religion. A case, for instance, last year which received 
a certain amount of prominence concerned a boy attending a 
Catholic school who had attempted suicide because, it was 
alleged, he was caned by a priest for not knowing his Catechism ~ 
and for missing Mass. What was less fully reported and in some 
cases omitted was the fact that the boy was a truant and had 
according to the School Attendance Officer attended school only 
on a few occasions during the eight weeks preceding the case. 


What effect are these news items going to have on the faith 
of our people? Do they believe all they read? Will constant 
reiteration leave its mark? A glance at the statistics above 
shows the percentage constantly reading this type of publication. 
They are meeting subtle attacks on their religion in magazines 
as well as in newspapers. Consider a few examples : 


Beverley Nichols writes in Woman’s Own, October 2oth, 1949 : 


I do not believe that pain is ever wasted if it is pain 
that you endure for things that are right. To me that isa 
very inspiring creed and though Odette Churchill would not 
call herself a religious woman : . . (I am not really a good 
Roman Catholic, she says, I go to church only when I feel 
like it), it seems to me to contain the essence of true religion. 


Collie Knox in Home Notes, October 4th, 1949 writes : 


When we have a national day of prayer all over the 
country thousands of men and women are thinking the same 
thoughts at the same moment of time—thoughts of hope and 
love. But must we wait to radiate good thoughts until we 
go to church. If so, why? It is pleasant to pray—for 
what 1s prayer but thought—in a cathedral, but were the same 
thoughts to go forth from a green field or a busy street they — 
would still hold their potency ‘I am a Christian because I 
go to church on Sundays,’ claims he. That is rubbish. 
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Dr. E. Graham Howe, a psycholigist, writes in Picture Post, 
September, 1949 : 
Shame ts a shocking thing. It is a killer of the growing 
force of young emerging life. It freezes as it blights the 
opening bud of personality ...‘ You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, you little sinner ! ’ How often have not heard this 
forceful appeal to the destructive power of shame applied to 
some child who is perhaps only experimenting uncertainly 
with moral values or trying out his unstable personality by 
being a little different from others... 
‘ You ought to be ashamed!’ No never! 


Professor Joad writes in the Sunday Dispatch, Novermber 13th, 
1949 : 

We smoke, then, for pure pleasure or perhaps I should 
say impure, since the pleasure in smoking is obviously 
sensual, a pleasure of the body and falls into the same 
category therefore as the pleasure of sex, of food and of 
drink. Now it is also a fact that many people regard these 


as impure. 


In the October issue of Modern Romances we are asked not to 
brand the unwed mother as a delinquent. It continues : 


Social workers now believe that the problem of out-of- 
wedlock pregnancy is usually a psychiatric one, has little 
or no relationship to the gil's innocence or ignorance. Per- 
_ haps she is “getting even” with a too-strict father or 
seeking to prove to an over-protective mother that she is an 


adult. 


James Goodfield expresses his views on juvenile delinquency in 
The News Review, March 31st, 1949: 
(i) The continual high incidence of juvenile delin- 


quency must have a cause ; 

(ii) There are, no doubt subsidiary causes but until the 
prime cause is effectually dealt with, little benefit can be 
obtained from the removal ; 

(iii), Juvenile delinquency is an example of arrested 
development. 

(iv) This ts due to todine deficiency, as that substance in 
minute traces acts as the development propelling power. 

There is proof, from official sources that iodine is _ 


scarce. 
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H. Evelyn Home in Woman, October 25th, 1947 answers corres- 
pondents’ queries : 


I know a fair number of good time boys who will 
take me to a dance and kiss me good night. They are not 
interested in marrying because they have no sense of respon- 
sibility and they can always find girls who will allow them the 
privilege of husbands without husbandly responsibilities. 
Where does one come across the serious type of man who will 
make a good husband ? 


Answer : 


I would simply advise you to have as many friends as 
possible, men and women, to remain true to your principles 
and not to regard every young man as a prospective husband. 
Don’t spurn the one who wants mere companionship and 
don’t think because a man indulges in flirtation he will never 
marry. 


These are a few examples to show the type of theological 
quacks that write in publications read by Irish Catholics, 
The points treated involved moral issues for which the writers 
are obviously unqualified. Where their views are not openly 
un-Christian, they mix up their terms and employ vague phrases 
which can only lead to confusion in the fundamentals of religion. 


There remain children’s comics. Apart from some American 
publications, these in the main appear as harmless as a kitten’s 
purr. But the craze for reading them can lead to waste of time 
and, what is more serious, develop a taste for the undesirable 
magazine and newspaper. 


How far all this reading material must be included under 
the pernicious literature condemned by the Hierarchy, I leave to 
my readers to judge for themselves. But let us not forget that 
it was “‘ while men were asleep that the enemy came and over- 
sowed cockle among the wheat.’’ (Matt 13). It may well be that 
the cockle of modern journals is beginning to take root in the 
minds of young people. 


Having made a rough survey of suspicious reading matter 
in the parish, I have tried to trace the reasons for its attraction. 
It only remains now to suggest some possible remedies. Here I 
can do no better than point to the regulation laid down in the 
Ecclesiastical Statues, number 407: “omnes sacerdotes tam 
publice quam privatim fideles ab huiusmodi perversis‘scriptis 
diligenter avertant.’’ This means zealous: instruction on the 
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matter in season and out of season, in the pulpit, in the school- 
room, in the parish hall. 

But general warnings are not enough. Why not bring in 
some practical examples to the senior catechism class or the 
study circle and show up the falsehood ? In one of the examples 
above Collie Knox tries to reduce prayer to mere thought. Why 
not contrast Dean Inge’s views on family allowances with those 
of the Holy Father given on September 29th, 1949 at Castlegon- 
dolfo where he advocated special attention to the needs of large 
families ‘‘ with reduction of taxation, with subsidies and allow- 
ances.” In addition to this let us have a good literature crusade 
with attractive publications made available. There is no reason 
why truth shouldn’t stoop to meet the needs of the public, use the 
art and devices and colourful baits of secular magazines. .Give 
our literary style the ‘ new look’ and present items in a manner 
that will appeal to the modern mind. No doubt an odd voice 
will raise a protest at the lack of ‘ dignity ’ in such treatment of 
more serious subjects. But let us refer them to the example of 
St. Paul in Corinthians Chap. III, ‘‘ and I brethren, could not 
speak to you as unto spiritual but as unto carnal. As unto little 
ones in Christ. I gave you milk to drink, not meat: for you 
were not able as yet.” If many of our younger parishioners are 
unable to manage solid food, then let us serve a dish of more 
appetising spiritual delicacies. In that way we may gradually 
strengthen their faith, and the good seed will flourish in firm soil 
while the cockle oversown by the enemy will never take root, but 


perish | as it falls. 
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by 
J. G. McGarry. 


SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT. 


The ‘high mountain’ is either Mt. Thabor (2,017 feet), the traditional 
choice, or Mt. Hermon (9,383 feet), much further north. Some think the 
events described occurred at night time, but that view has not much support. 
The three apostles chosen here were the same who were present at the raising 
of Jairus’s daughter, and in Gethsemani. These were Christ’s intimate 
friends, and if they were to witness His agony and sweat of blood in Gethsemani, . 
they would be strengthened against the seeming scandal of His Passion. 
St. John had this experience in mind particularly, when he wrote his gospel : 
‘We saw His glory as of the only begotten of the Father” (John I 14), 
echoing, unconsciously perhaps, the words of the Father. St. Peter too 
(2 Peter I. 16-18). 


The change in the person of Christ radiated through His clothes. It should 
be noted that this shining through of Christ’s Divinity does not strike terror 
and awe into the apostles as did the cloud (v. 5) and the voice of the Father. 
The figures of Moses and Elias, recognised perhaps from their manner of 
speech or from traditional representation, typified the Law and the Prophets, 
both of which looked to the Passion of Christ as to their fulfilment. St. John 
Chrysostom gives many reasons for the presence of these two ; to counter the 
charge that Christ was against the Law, ‘‘ to show the glory of the Cross... 
since they (i.e. Moses and Elias) spoke of the... Passion and Cross... For 
each of them both spoke boldly to tyrants, the one to the Egyptian, the other 
to Ahab, and on behalf of heartless and disobedient men, and by the very 
persons who were saved by them, they were brought into extreme danger . . . 
and each being unlearned’ ; they were to cheer St. Peter and the others in 
the trials to come. St. Peter’s remark was characteristic, spoken out of his 
unthinking, eager enthusiasm, ‘not knowing what he said’ (St. Luke). 
Perhaps he thought of spending the night there in bothies or shielings which 
could easily be run up. St. John Chrysostom thinks St. Peter spoke out of 
his warm, but as yet imperfect love for Christ and the desire to shield Him. 
‘* He has great security here, and if we do not go up to Jerusalem, He will 
not die, for there He said the Scribes would set upon Him.” 

The cloud and the voice of God fill the apostles with fear (cf. Exodus 
XVI., XIX., XX.). ‘‘ Listen to him,” not momentarily but habitually. 
How comforting was thé touch of the humanity of Christ in this place of 
dread and in the presence of God! ‘‘ Looking round them,” a characteristic 
little detail by St. Mark. 3 
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. This passage illustrates very clearly the remarkable sobriety and objec- 
tivity of the Gospels, which contrasts strangely with apocryphal writings. 
Nothing is dramatised or enlarged; all is set down coldly and with quite 
obvious truthfulness, which is only emphasised by the little differences of 
detail. This unique quality of the Gospels shown so strikingly in this passage 
is wholly convincing. 


GRACE AND GLORY : 

By Baptism men become sons of God, adopted sons. And this adoption 
makes us in some way like Our Redeemer, the natural Son of God. As yet 
at Baptism this likeness is imperfect, but when we inherit the glory of our 
Father’s kingdom, our likeness to Him is completed, then ‘‘ He will form 
this humbled body of ours anew, moulding it to the image of His glorified 
body ” (Philippians III. 21). Growing in grace then, we grow daily more and 
more like Christ, until we grow to the full size of Christ (Eph. IV. 13). On 
earth the glory of our souls is a real glory, a sharing in the life of God, but its 
brilliance is hidden as yet. ‘‘ We are sons of God even now, and what we 
shall be hereafter, has not been made known yet. But we know that when 
He comes we shall be like Him.’”” Father Faber’s saying that grace is glory 
in exile and glory is grace at home is a forceful expression of this teaching of 
the New Testament. 

From this truth we see the greatness of the life of grace, and man’s 
dignity and nobility as sharer of the life of God. This thought is beautifully 
condensed in the Collect of to-day’s Mass. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION : 
. The preacher could enlarge on the nature of the transfiguration. The 

glory of Christ in His transfiguration radiated front the glory of His soul 
which it had from the beginning, but which the power of God prevented from 
overflowing upon His Body during His life except for this occasion, ‘‘ so that 
he might in a body that was liable to suffering fulfil the mystery of our 
redemption.” (St. Thomas) The brightness was not like brightness of a 
glorified body in which it is a permanent habit ; here it was a passing influence. 
The brightness did not disfigure or change the shape of Christ ; His features 
and form changed in no way. Here with Elias and Moses was the familiar 
head and hands that we look upon daily nailed to the Cross. When we are 
apt to forget the divinity and glory of Christ, we should see on the Cross 
against the wood, not the thorn-crowned head, the pierced hands and side 
but the transfigured Christ of Thabor, a prophetic glimpse of the Son of Man 
returning in glory. 
_ Christ at other times displayed powers which are normal to a glorified 
body, agility in moving over the waters, subtility in passing from the womb 
of His Virgin Mother, impassibility when He gave His body to be eaten at 
the Last Supper. Only on this occasion did He allow the transfulgent 
brightness of His Soul appear. 

Purpose: To strengthen the apostles against the scandal of His Passion. 
It has a lesson for all men : ‘ 

Glory that is in us: if swe with we-shall be 
Him. This foretaste’ which Christ gave of the glory was an earnest,.a pledge 
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of the greater glory ‘‘ which shall be revealed in us,” for it exists in us if we 
are Sons of God, and only awaits death to reveal it. How much greater and 
lovlier it is than the sensual beauty that the world prizes. Fallax gratia, 
vana pulchritudo (Proverbs XXXI., 30)—except this beauty of soul. 
Occasionally great artists uncover a little of this beauty of soul, the light 
within the body, in such masterpieces as Michelangelo’s ‘‘ Christ’ or his 
“Adam.” That artist loved the beauty which was the splendour of the 
Divine Face. In one of his sonnets he says: ‘‘God does not manifest 
Himself anywhere more powerfully than in a mortal frame where the eye 
reflects the virtous soul.” 


_. Moments of spiritual rapture are rare and are only intended to 
strengthen us or encourage us in accrisis. Some souls mistakenly expect what 
they call ‘‘the consolations of religion,” more properly bodily feelings of 
devotion, to be a daily feature of spiritual living. Life is a warfare, earth is a 
vale of tears ; our food must be the bread and water of labour and penance. 
The lights of Thabor are rare and are by no means the special signs of God’s 
love. Sufferers are His favourites. For long years St. Teresa felt no sensible 
feeling of devotion whatever. 

(The preacher should also consult the liturgy of the Feast of Trans- 
figuration—August 6th). 


THIRD SUNDAY OF LENT. 


Luke XI. 14-28; (Mt. XII. 22-45; Mk. III. 20-30). 

The aptness of the Gospels for the Sundays of Lent should not pass 
without notice. They are so many acts in the drama of Christ’s struggle 
against the power of evil ; the temptation, the issue knit between Christ and 
Satan, who, defeated, retires ‘‘ until the time”; the -transfiguration, a 
moment of bliss which heightens the dénouement ; in to-day’s Gospel, again 
the argument is the struggle with Satan involving us all, ‘‘ he that is not with 
Me is against Me”; the fourth Sunday dramatically shows the power of 
Christ in the miracle of the loaves, leading to the attempt by the mob to make. 
‘Him king of the Jews, one of their own making ; on Passion Sunday we hear 
the rattle of paving stones hurled against the man who claimed to have 
existed before Abraham was made; Palm Sunday brings an ominous calm in 
the struggle, all conflict seems resolved as the whole city of Jerusalem resounds 
with vivas and hosannas to the King, to make such a tragic contrast to the 
events of the days that followed. Throughout the series there is a remarkable 
unity of theme, the Struggle for a Throne. 

To-day we are at act three with the Pharisees in their familiar role, 
attempting to stir up trouble against Jesus. Envy and evil thoughts have 
‘led them to this blasphemous suggestion. The ‘‘dumb devil ’’ means that 
the devil deprived the man possessed of the power of speech. What sign 
from heaven would convince men who had shown such perversion of reasoning 
as to attribute this miracle to diabolic inftuence ? Christ reads their thoughts 
before they spoke them, a further sign from heaven for those who clamour for 
signs, not believing the wonders done before their eyes. Beelzebub means 
‘Lord of Flies’; if Beelzebul, ‘Lord of Dung,’ both expressive names for 
‘thé Archfiend. Christ’s argument-is twofold. First He shows the impos- 
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sibility of the Pharisees’ blasphemous suggestion and then uses against His 
traducors an argumentum ad hominen. ‘ Your sons’ would refer probably 
to Jewish exorcists. Exorcisms were then common. The little parable 
(v. 21-22) tells of Christ’s victory in two simple pictures, Satan at rest in 
his kingdom and then his power broken and scattered. Christ’s victory over 
Satan was accomplished finally only after the Passion. St. Augustine 
speaking of the vessels that the Conquerer scatters says: ‘‘ We are His 
vessels. Satan had filled them with his own bitterness. And this bitterness 
he toasted to our Redeemer in the gall. He had filled us then as his vessels, 
but Our Lord spoiling his vessels and making them His own, poured out the 
bitterness, filling them with sweetness.”” (In Joan VI.). 

The unclean spirit is pictured by Christ in anthropomorphic terms. 
The passage is simply a parable intended only to convey the application 
Christ intended, that the generation who heard His words and had not recog- 
nised the Kingdom of God come amongst them, was worse han ~ had been 
before the signs and wonders of His coming. 

The woman, touched by His words, praises Christ in a mother’s way.. 
Her warm woman’s heart had no doubt been hurt by the horrible accusations 
of the Pharisees. Christ’s reply is not, of course, as curt as it seems in the 
Douay translation. The Greek conjunction suggests ‘‘ Yes, indeed, but isn’t 
it rather.” ‘‘ It is still more clear,” says Lagrange, ‘‘ that Christ’s reply was 
not a contradiction ; it would have been too unfeeling to tell a woman that 
the pains and affection of a mother counted for nothing. _No one but Calvin 
would attribute such a sentiment to Jesus.” 


Envy : 

The horrible sieaghanier of the Pharisees had its root in their envy of 
Christ. For that reason the capital or deadly sins are so called that they lead 
to other sins (in another sense of course all grave sins are deadly), In his 
homily on this passage St. John Chrysostom considers how little notice people 
take of this sin. ‘‘ No man at any time, but if he fasts and gives a little 
money to a poor man, though he be envious to the thousandth degree, counts 
himself to have done nothing horrid, held as he is in slavery by the most 
accursed passion of all. Whence the children of Laban? Whence Core, 
Dathan and Abiron, with their company? Whence the Devil himself? ”’ 
‘Envy feeds on others’ evil ‘‘ as beetles on dung,” St. John Chrysostom adds. 
It brings no happiness to itself and can corrupt the world, turning what is 
‘best to foulness, putting wrong construction on noble and upright deeds, 
attributing the most virtuous deeds to selfish and ignoble motives. 

_ Envy is at least latent and potential in us all. It is so plausible, too. 
‘* It begins by asking plausibly ‘ why should not I enjoy what others enjoy ? ’ 
and it ends by demanding, ‘why should others enjoy what I have not ?’” 
(Dorothy Sayers). Gradually envy can lead to hatred of every generous act 
and of every person better than oneself. ‘‘ This ointment might have been 
sold for much and given to the poor. Then our nostrils would not be offended 
by any odour of sanctity, the house would not be — with the smell of the 
ointment ’’ (Dorothy Sayers). 

‘* Why for the ‘ony: thet 
Was it not because they were greedy of the honour-of the multitude? And 
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whence did the multitude pass the right judgement on them? Was it not 
because this disease had no hold on them? Nothing, nothing so much tends 
to make men lawless and foolish as gaping after the honour of the multitude. 
Nothing makes them glorious and immovable like despising it.”—St. John’ 


Chrysostom. 
Texts: 1 Cor. III. 13; James III. 14-16. 


RELAPSE INTO SIN: 

Two factors in every friendship are affection and fidelity. For a friend- 
ship restored after a breach, greater affection and greater fidelity are necessary. 
He who has had the greatest remission required the greatest love, Simon 
thought and Jesus confirmed (Luke VII. 42-43). A more solemn and sincere 
covenant of friendship is required to repair a broken friendship. Yet contrast 
the light hearted, inconsistent and loveless penance of the relapsing sinner. 

Penance must be sincere, if it is to satisfy God’s justice. Otherwise it 
would be only a contrivance to flatter vice. Yet relapsing sinners think so 
lightly of the justice of God, and of their sins. They ‘‘ drink iniquity like 
water ’’ (Job. XV. 16) and pass light heartedly from sin to penance. But 
they show no fruit of penance, no mature, ripe fruit of penance but only green, 
sour fruit. It is the fatal. ease with which such relapsing sinners confess 
that gives cause for trembling for their salvation and doubting the sincerity 
of their contrition. If there were signs of struggle, of troubling of conscience, 
of effort to overthrow the old tyranny of custom—but there is none. The 
limitless mercy of God such sinners abuse to their ruin. 

Relapse (1) puts God still further from us, 

(2) strengthens our evil inclinations and habits. 

(3) weakens the power of grace in us,'so that even the greatest 
' truths in time make no impression on us. ae 

(4) adds the ted malice of — 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF LENT. 


John XI. 1-15; (Mt. XIX. 13-23; Mk. XI. 30-46; Luke rx. 10-17). . 

- The time is shortly after the Galilean mission of the second year of the 
public ministry. Christ has brought the Apostles across. the Sea of Galilee 
to a quiet place on the east side near Bethsaida to rest them (Mk.). They 
find, however, on landing that the throng has followed them round by. the 
shore, twice as long a route (St. Mark’s vivid details bring the scene sharply 
to life). Noticing that He is tired after a day of teaching and preaching, the 
disciples suggest to Christ that He dismiss the crowd, who were in need of 
food and rest. Christ’s reply is to suggest that the apostles might be able to 
find food. Philip is named, for his local knowledge—he was a native of 
Bethsaida—might be useful. The apostles’ efforts succeed in bringing to 
light only five barley loaves and two fishes for a crowd that would need £8 
worth of bread to give each one a little. 

St.. John Chrysostom points out how circumstances confirmed the 
miracle ; all human means had clearly failed; there were 5,000 men. not 
counting women and children ; the place was a desert ; ‘ yet though the place 
is a desert, He that feeds the world is here’; the time is evening and the 
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hunger of the crowd so evident to all, that without bread they would surely 
faint on the way back to their towns and villages. 

The very careful preparations heightened still further the expectancy 
and attention of the multitudes. There is to be no stampeding, but re- 
collected and quiet preparation; some people who dislike the ordering of 
communicants, so very necessary in crowded churches, might consider this 
action of Christ in first having the multitude be quiet and seat themselves 
according to His orders ; ‘ and they took their places in rows by hundreds and 
fifties’ (Mk. VI. 40). 

Note the four gestures of Christ, looking to heaven, giving thanks, bless- 
ing, breaking, exactly as at the Last Supper. ‘‘ Why did He look to Heaven 
and bless? ”’ asks St. John Chrysostom. ‘‘So honouring Him that begot 
Him, so He acts . . . doing all with great lowliness and invoking Him on His 
works . . . instructing us not to touch a meal, until we have given thanks to 
Him who gives this food,” Christ broke first the bread and then the fishes. 
The disciples are bidden to serve it out, hereby to honour them.” For the 
disciples a strange experience, to take into their laps and distribute this 
marvellous bread that they had seen multiply in the venerable hands of their 
Master, and dole it out as if it were the most common and mundane matter. 
A rich presage, too, of their enthusiastic service in the priesthood of His 
Body. 

We should not overlook the action of Christ in gathering up the fragments, 
‘lest they go to loss ’—His own words. This plain lesson against waste is 
especially relevant in our age. Is there anything in the fact that there 
twelve baskets? St. John Chrysostom thinks so; there was one for each 
apostle, ‘‘ that Judas also might bear one.” 

One can imagine how rapidly the idea caught on that this was the 
prophet, the one who was to come (Deut. XVIII. 18). Another Moses had 
fed his people ‘‘ furnished a table in the wilderness.” (Ps. LX XVII. 19). 
(Dorothy Sayers’ play ‘‘ Bread of Heaven ’”’ in ‘‘ The Man Born to be King ” 
is a very interesting dramatisation of this incident). But Jesus slips away 
from them ; He must come to His throne at another time and in His own way. 


THE BLESSED EUCHARIST : 

From the beginning the Church has understood this miracle as pre- 
figuring in a special way the Blessed Eucharist. St. John makes the con- 
nection clear by giving the sublime Eucharistic discourse of Our Lord which 
this miracle occasioned. The preacher can find there rich material for to-day’s 
homily. Here are some points : 

Our need of the Blessed Eucharist, the Bread of Life, is no less than 
that of the hungry throng in the desert. ‘‘ Factus cibus viatorum ”— 
‘* travellers ’’—the familiar word that describes officially our status—‘ homo 
viator.’ We are in a desert, too, and far from home and famished with hunger 
for the bread that gives life for ever. How many, intoxicated with the 
pleasures of the world and pride of life, feel no need for this bread, and sweat 
and labour instead ‘‘ to earn food which perishes in the using ” (Jo. VI. 27). 
This is the true ‘‘ bread from heaven that contains all delight ’’ and gives 
energy and life to the soul. 
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’ Our daily bread. How some of these 5,000 would recall in their old 
age this sensational miracle (‘‘ I saw it, I tell you, with my own two eyes. 
I saw the lad bring them the two mackerel and when He put His blessed hands 
on them—I wasn’t far from Him—there were creels of them, bigger than the 
biggest catch you ever saw at the quay below.””) Yet how much less this was 
than to have His Body for our food, and that not the event and memory of a 
lifetime, but of every day if we so wished. The very riches and bounty of God 
in this most adorable Sacrament we make of no account, cheapening it by 
a routine acceptance, or worse still turning a deaf ear to His invitation, caring 
nothing or alleging ‘‘ more important matters.” If we but knew the gift of 
God. (John IV. 10). i 

Blessed Eucharist for the Journey Home: Viaticum: How we all 
hope to prepare for that reception. Then we are tired out with travel, with 
false delights of the world, the will almost has forgotten its life-long passion. 

‘* For even the purest delight must pall, 

And power must fail, and the pride must fall 

And the love of the dearest friends grow small.” 
May we then have the strong arm of Christ’s Sacraments to support us and 
His Body for our Food. We should pray regularly for that grace and have 
in every Communion the thought of that last one. __ 


GRATITUDE FOR THE SEASONS : 

In the lesson from St. Augustine in to-day’s office we are reminded that 
the wonders of God’s government of the world are no less stupendous, if less 
sensational than the feeding of five thousand with a few loaves. Such 
wonders grow cheap in our eyes because they are continued and regular. 
What a miracle spring is and rebirth of nature, and yet how little we thank 
God for it all and what overwhelming matter for gratitude it is. 

‘* Benedicite, universa germinantia in terra, Domino ’’— 
The Canticle of the Three Children. 


GRaAcE AT MEALs : 

Its value as reminding us so often of our primal depéndence on God’s 
mercy. ‘‘ Thy gifts... thy bounty.’ We especially who have never known 
hunger, when so many better than us were starving. Grace should not be a 
perfunctory gesture but a real prayer. Recently (Summer, 1947) a Dutch 
Catholic journalist visiting Dublin for the first time numbered among the 
things that surprised him that so few people in such a Catholic city said grace 
in restaurants. 

Note we pray God’s blessing on ourselves, and then on the food, His 
gift, so that we may honour Him by eating and drinking, and sustain the 
body’s service to the soul. 


PASSION SUNDAY. 
Joun VIII. 46-59. 

The occasion is the Feast of Tabernacles which Our Lord was celebrating 
in the temple. To the crowds Christ spoke with great candour and power. 
The picture of themselves that He showed them did not flatter the Jews and 
excited still more their hatred for the teacher who unmasked them. ‘‘ We 
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are.Abraham’s children,” they boasted. ‘‘If you are Abraham’s children,” 
Christ replied, ‘‘ take after him.” Their real father was the devil, He told 
them, the father of lies, and as sons of the Liar they could not believe Christ 
because He was speaking the truth. 

_ The rebuke is a bitter draught to these Jews, and in their impotent rage 
they blaspheme and call Christ a Samaritan, a term of contempt and opprob- 
rium, and even say He is possessed by a devil. Strange answer indeed to the 
plainest challenge ever given-——‘‘ Which of you can prove Me guilty fo sin?” 
Could any man ever leave himself so open to his enemies ? None but Christ, 
who was like us in eveything else but not in sin. Think over the sublime 
dignity of Christ’s reply before such snarling enemies. He says nothing to 
the insulting name of Samaritan, not wishing even to seem to share the general 
view of that people. There were some good Samaritans among His friends... 
The sublimity of Christ’s reply is indeed wonderful. That He should speak 
with such simplicity and dignity of His intimacy with His Father, of the 
rewards that He gave, while all around faces were distorted by hate, and venom 
blackened their souls against Him. Such a context heightens the majesty of . 
His words and make them seem even more wonderful than the discourse to 
the Samaritan woman or even than the words at the Last Supper. Here in 
the temple courts His sublimity and dignity are affirmed in the teeth of a 
blaspheming and vindictive circle of enemies (56). Abraham eagerly desired 
to see the reign of the Messiah (57). The Jews cannot believe, so blinded are 
their hearts, what Christ has made quite plain, that the life He is speaking of 
and which He can give as a reward is not a life in time. They think He must 
be claiming to be a contemporary of Abraham’s, Fifty is just a round figure ; 
that was the most Christ could be. According to that figure, too, Christ was 
not even an old man (58). The verbs made clear the difference. The allusion 
to Exodus III. 13-14 (‘‘ I who am sent thee ’’) doesn’t escape them and instead 
of falling on their knees before their God, they rush for stones to crush the 
mouth that spoke such words, at the sound of which the grass might have 
shrivelled in the fields and the birds fallen from the trees. Either Christ made 
Himself invisible as He had done at Nazareth (Luke IV. 30), or escaped in a 
natural manner by mingling with the crowd. 


HaTRED OF TRUTH : 4 

Many people are amazed at the opposition and the blasphemy which 
Christ’s mission provoked. They can never understand such a situation as 
the one we meditate on to-day, where men who professed to be lovers of truth 
and worshippers of the true God ring around the Teacher of Truth like mad 
dogs who would tear Him limb from limb. There are lessons for all of us in 
this incident, apart from the loving admiration of Christ’s forbearance, His 
dignity and nobility. Here are some points : 

Notice the words of Christ: ‘‘ It is because you do not belong to God 
that you will not listen to Me” (V. Evil living makes men unable to see 
and love the truth (see John III. 20). Their minds are clouded by passion 
and self-interest. : 

Not only this but men can come to hate the truth (Jo. III. 20) and 
we see this illustrated not only by such incidents as to-day’s gospel records, 
but in the history of the Church and daily experience. Here is one of the 
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deep causes of the persecution of the Church. The very sight of truth, of men 
and institutions that maintain its principles becomes odious and a reproof. 

Yet all men profess a great love for truth. No man could refuse his 
adherence and love to its principles, considered in its fine and noble maxims. 
But when it is applied and put before us, when it opens our eyes to our faults, 
when it rebukes the unchaste, the unjust, the proud—then men forget its 
beauty and long to destroy this disturber of their peace. 

Conscience is the lamp which reveals the truth. Yet how often do 
men obscure this light by evasion, self-deceit, excuses. ‘‘ If the light which 
is in thee is itself darkness, what of the darkness ? ” (Matt. VI. 22). We find 
a hundred subtle reasons to excuse us from the clear precepts of the gospel. 
Interest and passion make for us a new gospel. one that Jesus Christ never 
knew. Instead of the vigorous maxims of Christianity we substitute a 
monstrous mixture of Christ and the world. 

Could Christ confront us this Passion Sunday exactly as He did the 
Jews? Impossible? But that is exactly what the Jews would have said. 
We must this Passiontide, so laden with grace, prepare ourselves most con- 
scientiously for our Easter confession, lay no flattering unction to our soul. 
It is not yet night, there is still light to see our sins in their true colour and 
confess them to His minister. 


PALM SUNDAY. 


Matt. XXI.1-9; (Mark XI.1-10; Luke XIX. 28-44; John XII. 12-19). 
Jesus had spent the Sabbath i.e. Saturday, before the Crucifixion with 
His friends Martha, Mary and Lazarus at Bethany, just outside Jerusalem. 
On Sunday morning He makes His entry as Messias into His City. Approp- 
riately it was the 1oth day of Nisan, the day for choosing the Paschal lamb. 
Christ who had refused in Galilee to be acclaimed a King and avoided causing 
sensations that might have led to some attempted coup, now with great 
deliberation and in fulfilment of prophecy rides into Jerusalem. He accepts 
the acclamations and plaudits of the thousands that thronged the city for the 
pasch. The time is late afternoon (Mk. XI. 11). The foreknowledge shown 
in the detailed account of the finding of the man with the ass and colt is 
clearly miraculous. St. Matthew likes to bring out in his gospel these details 
that show the Messiah to be the fulfilment of the Old Testament prophecies. 
This one is from Zachary IX. 9, and the reference is not to two asses, but to 
one that has not yet borne the yoke. It was a custom in the East to select 
such a beast for a grand occasion of this sort. The sensation over the recent 
raising of Lazarus from the dead attracted great numbers (John XII. 12-19). 
* Hosanna ’ would be equivalent to ‘ Viva’ or ‘ Hurrah for.’ ‘ Son of Divid ’ 
was the best known title of the Messiah. There was nothing humiliating, in 
Jewish eyes, in the Messias’ riding an ass. St. John Chrysostom, however, 
comments, ‘‘ He came driving no chariots, parading no tributes, like other 
kings, inspiring no terror, leading about no satellites, but here, too, revealing 
great modesty... For what king ever rode into Jerusalem on an ass?” 
Here are some other comments of St. John Chrysostom on this gospel : 
Of the finding of the man with the ass: ‘‘ It was no small condemnation 
of the Jews that He could persuade men who never laid eyes on Him, and 
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never knew Him to give up to Him their property, while the Jews who saw 
Him perform miracles through His disciples, contradicted Him to His face.” 

Of the colt: ‘‘ Consider the gentleness of the colt. Though he was 
unbroken and never knew bridle, yet he did not behave in an unmannerly way, 
but went quietly. This was a prophecy of future happenings, symbolising 
the docile nations and the changed Gentile world. For that word can accom- 
plish everything—‘ Loose them and bring them to Me’; disordered things are 
restored to order, the unclean became clean.” 


Curist A KING: 

With the greatest deliberation and such elevated dignity as king never 
showed, Christ rides into His own city. He had visited it often before-incog- 
nito ; now He comes as Son of David with Hosannas and palms. Every inch 
a King, but without the pride and terror and cruelty with which triumphant. 
kings surrounded their chariots. ‘‘ He comes to you meek” (Zachary IX). 
All nature salutes Him, the unbroken colt, the branches from the trees, the 
children in the streets, who could not be silenced—‘‘ if they should keep 
silence, the stones would cry out instead’ (Luke XIX. 40). ‘‘ The whole 
world,’’ the Pharisees said, ‘‘ has turned aside to follow Him ”’ (John XII. 19). 

Frequently during His life Christ has avoided demonstrations intended 
to acclaim Him as King—of the kind the Jews wished for. He would select 
His own times and ways ; He was not to be brought to His throne by circum- 
stance. He is master of His life and He lays it down freely. Now at the 
afterwards all will remember His Kingliness and His claim. 

We are shocked to remember that the City which acclaimed Christ with 
Hosannas, six days later clamoured for His blood, and we are excited to a kind © 
of pity for Christ as the victim of such a cruel and fickle monster. But Christ © 
was not the victim of that—‘‘ no one taketh away from Me My life.” ‘‘ Thou 
sayest Iam King.” We cannot imagine Him radiant, His face alight at the - 
reception of the crowd, enthusiastically returning their salutes like a politican © 
from his balcony, the world at his feet ... He knew, He saw what lay 
before, and the awful irony of that day was bitter agony to Him. 

We must ‘acknowledge Christ as King of our hearts and minds. So 
many, Catholics even, protest their loyalty with hollow words. They will do 
everything for Christ, provided they can make Him a King of their own kind, 

_one who does not disturb their sinful ways, one who makes no harsh demands. 
But a King with a Cross... Before the great days of Holy Week each one > 
should ask himself in utter sinceitty, what sacrifice he should bring’ to Christ’s 
“a. The days are days rich in grace. 
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THE CHURCH 'N THE WORLD 


In a recent radio talk Mr. Terence De Vere White made the point that 
England’s geographical position was responsible for keeping us separated to a 
marked degree from European thought and intellectual development. In a 
striking metaphor he compared England to a lady wearing a large hat, s:tting 
in front of us at the theatre, and obstructing our view of the stage. Yet ve 
do succeed, nevertheless, in getting a glimpse at the continental scene, and the 
impression that we form seems to contain a number of anomalies and con- 
tradictions we find it hard to reconcile. 

Take France for instance. On the one hand, she is the land of saints ; 
names like Bernadette, Catherine Laboure, Louise de Marillac, John Vianney, 
Therese of Lisieux are household words in Ireland ; we read of many super- 
natural apparitions in France—-Massabielle and Rue de Bac are linked with 
our own shrines ir popular devotion; tourists and pilgrims alike speak in 
tones of awe and admiratior of the splenc -ur of the cathedrals of Notre Dame, 
Chartres, Strasbourg and Rouen. From ail! this an impression is formed of a 
predominantly Catholic country of strong and vigorous faith, where Catholic- 
ism is the living force one would expect in the eldest daughter of the Church. 

But there is another side to the story. We are told that while many 

French Catholics have been canonized in recent years, many French people 
have also apostatized ; that while the apparitions of Our Lady have captured 
the imagination of Catholics throughout the world, they have not halted the 
progress of paganism in France itself; that the crowds which throng the 
beautiful cathedrals and churches are not believers and worshippers but 
casual trippers and sightseers, who have little rotion of God or the super-— 
natural. 
It is well to realise that not only in France but all over the continent 
Christianity as a whole, and the Catholic Church in particular is undergoing a 
very grave crisis. In order, then, to view the whole scene in its entirety, to 
overcome the handicap of the obstruction that blocks our view, we are 
naturally anxious to get a complete and undistorted picture of this crisis and 
to know what steps are being taken to meet the challenge of paganism. 

For this reason we should welcome the appearance of an excellent English 
translation of the late Cardinal Suhard’s well-known pastoral letter, ‘‘ Rise 
or Decline of the Church.’’(*) This is a truly remarkable work, full of pene- 
trating analysis, searching criticism and sound doctrine, a book of scholarship 
and erudition and remarkable, especially, for the note of sustained optimism 
and confidence which pervades its every page. The letter is naturally, 
mainly concerned with the state of religion in France, but its arguments and 
conclusions are valid for similar situations elsewhere, and should be of interest 
to all members of the universal Church. 


*A “New Life’’ Special. London. Young Christian Workers. Price 2/-. 
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In the opening pages Cardinal Suhard sketches the position of the Church 
in this post-war age. Ours is an age of transition towards a completely new 
civilization characterized by its complete universality and by the ascendancy 
of the world of scientific fact over the world of ideas. In considering this new 
world-wide civilization (so technical in character), the question naturally 
arises, who will provide the inspiration of this common civilization now arising 
everywhere. Will the Church provide the inspiration to make it a Christian 
civilization ? 

Non-Christians are quick to reply that the Church cannot do so, and for a 
very good reason. The present day apostasy of the masses, they say, shows 
unmistakably that the Church is about to perish, and in the interests of culture 
and civilization its end should be hastened by all possible means. Catholics, 
on the other hand, naturally deny that the Church is dying or that.a successful 
new civilization can be built without her aid. But in defining the attitude 
that the Church should adopt towards this present age Catholics differ radically 
in their answers. One group says, ‘‘ Let us stay as we are. The present . 
system will pass away. The Church has lived through other crises and is not 
afraid of this one. Let the storm blow over. Truth always prevails in the - 
end.”’ But there is another Catholic group which complains that the Church in 
the West has not evolved with civil society, but has remained riveted to feudal 
conditions. In so doing she has lost contact with the masses, and has failed 
to take the initiative in the field of doctrine, culture, and action. This group 
then, urges the need of modifications for successful evangelization, The 
Church must adapt herself to the modern world, if she wishes to reconquer it. 

This conflict of opinion had caused so much uncertainity among Catholics 
that Cardinal Suhard considered it his duty to attempt to evolve an answer 
to the questions raised. He does not claim to have solved the problem 
completely, but he hopes that his pastoral letter may end major divisions of 
opinion among his flock on so important a matter. 

In proposing his answer His Eminence points out that divisions of opinion 
which have arisen on the role of the Church in the new world are due to the 
fact that men do not realise, or have forgotten the true nature of the Church. 
St. Paul tells us that ‘‘ the Church is Christ.” Therefore the Church, like 
Christ, has a twofold nature, it has a divine and a human aspect, the Church is 
theandric. Considered in her human or temporal aspect, the Church is 
contingent and, like Christ’s body, subject to organic growth. Like Christ 
the Church can suffer, its road is often a road of crucifixion. The Church is 
the tree sprung from the mustard seed, and it is but natural that she should 
experience the passage of the seasons, knowing at one time autumn, at another 


And yet though the Church is contingent and subject to growth and decay, 
she must remain essentially unchanged to the end of time, she cannot perish 
because she is divine. It is to this fact that she owes her Catholicity, whether 
we consider it under its geographical and ethnological aspect, or whether we 
consider it under its ‘‘ vertical’ aspect, by means of which she embodies 
herself in the continuing existence of the world. Two worlds are made one 
in the Church, the invisible reality and the visible society or communion of 
the faithful. Because ‘of this, the Church, at one and the same time, has 
‘both to be and ‘‘ to become.” 
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History shows that in every age, the Church has appeared simultaneously 
in her two aspects. Incarnate, she puts on the social and cultural forms of 
the humanity she encounters. Out of time and transcendant, she ‘‘ is’ and 
remains her unchanging self. The series of triumphs which the Church has 
won has been obtained by the eliminations she made in time; growth 
involves some measure of dying. 


The fact that the Church is essentially unchangeable and ever young, 
faithful to God and faithful to man, is a sign of life in a Church which does not 
grow old. Such signs are present abundantly in our day. We cannot deny 
that the world is to-day de-Christianised. Decay of belief and religious 
practice is in the main a universal feature. It is met with in every part of the 
world and affects all social entities. Ever since the Renaissance but especially 
since the 18th century the philosophic elite has been preaching a completely 
naturalist worship of the individual, a philosophy of man in which there is no 
room for God. Yet,as against all this, never perhaps has the action of the 
Holy See been so felt as during the last fifty years: the formal pronounce- 
‘ments of Leo XIII, Pius XI and Pius XII on a variety of themes have com- 
manded universal respect and attention. Examples of the present day 
influence and prestige of the Holy See are so numerous that they need not be 
cited. 

And what of France? In the Cardinal’s own country the loss of the 
masses has been so pronounced, that the eldest daughter of the Church has 
beer called ‘‘ A Missionary Country.” Yet the Church in France has shown 
remarkable life, first through the progress of the eli‘es in the intellectual — 
sphere (even Irish people will have heard of Maritain and Claudel), as well as 
in religious life (one recalls the impression made on Irish priests and boys by 
French Abbe and his group of Boy Scouts at a Jamborette in Listowel in the 
summer of 1948), and finally in the wide field of Catholic action, particularly 
in the Jocist and allied youth movements. 

: It is the sphere of Catholic Action which gives most ground for hope, 
and it is the Cardinal's belief that it will be the honour of our generation to 
have realised that the new situation of humanity called for new apostolic 
conditions. (Will the future historian of the: movement. point to this present 
pastoral as one of the landmarks?) Among new enterprises that receive 
special mention are the ‘‘ Mission de Frarce” and the ‘‘ Mission de Paris,” 
both of which received enthusiastic support from the late Cardinal during his 
lifetime. Such things, however, are in themselves not as yet sufficient, they 
are but buds of promise. 

This supernatural apostolate must be adapted to the needs of our time 
to meet an everchanging situation. Missionaries formerly went from Christen- 
dom to preach Christ in pagan lands, paganism was outside the Christian 
world. To-day, on the contrary, the two are no longer separate but closely 
interwoven. Pagan society everywhere comes into the daily life of the 
citizen. The action of the Christian must in consequence be the action of the 
leaven ; without moving from where he is, he is invested with the duty and 
task of the missionary. The apostles to the de-Christianized milieux find that 
if they are to announce the good news, they must live the same life as those 
around them, like Christ who came and ‘‘ dwelt among us.” (Those who 
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have studied the workings of the ‘‘ Mission de Paris”’ can appreciate what 
this means). The law of the apostlate is the law of incarnation. 

The modern apostolate must devote special attention to the workers as 
the class most cut off from the Church. In the work of the apostolate each 
worker must be filled with a sense of Christian optimism, he must have no 
fear that being a good Christian makes him less of aman. On the present day 
Christian depends whether the new world will be Christian or not: the world 
belongs to those who conquer it. 

The Cardinal concludes his letter with a short but earnest exhortation to 
confidence. Things may indeed look black, but the world cannot expel God 
with impunity, and the hour of His return has sounded. Men feel a craving 
for God, and when we examine the response of the Church, it is not doubt 
which assails us, but joy and pride. 


In the foregoing pages, I have endeavoured to give a brief outline of this _ 
really remarkable letter. It is not easy to give a satisfactory summary of 
what is in effect a-concise Tractatus de Ecclesia Hodierna, but I have endea- 
voured to interest the readers of The Furrow in the hope that many of them 
will purchase and read the complete work. While I found every page brimful 
of interest, I was particularly struck by three things, the masterly analysis of 
the present world-crisis, the insistence on the theandric nature of the Church 
(for me this was a new aspect under which to consider Mater Ecclesia), and 
finally by the note of hope and confidence which runs like a thread through 
the whole letter. An abiding picture remains of an earnest, hardworking, 
self-sacrificing and holy clergy, who will leave nothing undone to bring back 
the glories of the French Church. It would be a pity if this work were not 
widely known and discussed by our Irish priests. Not alone will it enable us 
to view the continental scene in spite of ‘ the lady with the hat,’ but it may 
from a fresh standpoint. : 


: MICHAEL I. Mooney. 
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